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ANDTHE SKIES ARE NOT 
CLOUDY ALL DAY 


Texas are from Scotland, but their open-prairie 
slide-guitar sound could make a coyote’s hair 
stand on end. 

By Karen Schoemer. 32 


LAWYERS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 


A lawyer telling you how to be rock'n'roll? 
This one can. 


By Celia Farber 34 


Worse than crack. It’s a new form of speed that 
throws your brain off the chart. Even users are 
calling it the plague of the 90s. 

By Dean Kuipers. 36 


NORTHWEST OF HELL 


Seattle’s heaviest contenders since Hendrix and 
one of Axl Rose’s favorite bands, Soundgarden 
make metal that might even convert diehard 
Cure fans. 

By Michael Corcoran. 41 


BORN TO BE WILD 


Skid Row, five pop metal guys from Jersey, 
play from the heart of discontented 
post-adolescent America. Disposable 
rebellion for a glamorous world. 

ByLee Black. 45 


ON THE ROAD AGAIN 


Aged, like wine or fine leather, the Rolling 
Stones remain the best rock’n’roll band 

of all time. Fourteen years after she first went 
‘on tour with the Stones, Lisa Robinson went 
back out. 

By Lisa Robinson. 50 


SWING SHIFT 


Michelle Shocked is older, wiser and no longer 
adrifter. If she hasn’t beaten the system, she’s 
sure beaten the odd: 


By Karen Schoem« 62 


STRANGERS IN PARADISE 

Director Jim Jarmusch wrote the screenplay for 
“Mystery Train,” a tribute to Memphis, without 
ever having been there. He mixes the real with 
the sublime, writes characters before plot and 
makes art films that aren't boring. 

By Scott Cohen. 68 


LIVING POETS SOCIETY 


‘An impromptu poetry reading starring 
Steven Tyler. 
ByScott Cohen. _72 


BLOODY INTIFADA 


‘Twenty years of conflict and now two years of 
brutal street war. An Israeli expatriot reports 
from inside the Palestinian uprising. 

By Mikali Myron. 68 


MOVING IMAGES 

Film, TV, video and more. This month: 
Andrew Dice Clay and a Snob’s Guide 
toWoody Allen. 84 
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Dr. Jonas Salk, who created the polio 
vaccine 35 years ago, may have defeated 
the government's roadblocks and come 
up with a vaccine. 

By Drew Hopkins 87 
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PLEASE MR. POSTMAN 


An inside look at fanmail of the stars. 
ByD.J.Somuels 114 


The world was recently amazed by the 
pictures from the German border like it 
was amazed by the pictures from 
nanmen square. These were big and 
exciting moments, with East Block 
countries opening their borders for the 
first time ever and letting people cross 
from one gray, restricted and 
communist Germany, to the other 
side—to the free and democratic world 
where people can make their own 
choices. 

But our infatuation with the students 
in Tiananmen or with the refugees 
crossing the borders is very temporary. 
We like to think of ourselves as highly 
informed observers: watching history in 
the making, keeping on top of things. 
But this infatuation doesn’t last long, 
enough for us to follow these bigger- 
than-life events to their sometimes 
bitter end. 

Last June, the world deserted China’s 
students when they needed its attention 
the most—in the days following their 
slaughter. And now the world doesn’t 
take the time to ponder what life is 
going to be like for 100,000 people 
who cross the border with one suitcase 
and $100 in their pockets. 

They wake up one morning, inside a 
car that they've parked at the border 
with hope. It’s October, and Europe is 
getting cold, They have their suitcase, 
their car and their freedom. They have 
the whole country at their feet. They 
can go to the big metropolis, and start a 
new life in Berlin. Or if they love the 
sea, they might vote for Hamburg. If 
they like university towns, they might 
pick beautiful Heidelberg. 

But then what? How do you go about 
starting a life from scratch in a country 
that already has a high unemployment 
rate (over 1.8 million unemployed) and 
‘a major housing shortage? In a country 
famous for its hostility against 
foreigners, yet flooded with them: over 
a quarter of a million seeking asylum. 

All told, there are more than four 
million foreigners. Most of them are 
Turks and hundreds of thousands are 
ethnic Germans who had settled 
‘outside Germany three or four 
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generations ago, and now are flooding 
back. Some West Germans are not too 
happy about their new brothers and 
sisters from the Soviet Union, Poland 
and other eastern European countries 
who barely speak their language if they 
speak it at all. Some of these Germans 
feel their beloved country is being 
invaded and robbed, Others feel that 
the German constitution—written right 
after the Second World War and which 
announces Germany as an open 
country to all refugees—is too 
permissive. They feel trapped between 
a too-liberal constitution and these 
millions of foreigners who want, for 
various reasons, to live in their German 
motherland. 

In Germany 1989, the church hides 
refugees from the country’s special 
“foreign police” division. There are 
camps for asylum seekers, in which 
there are families being torn apart, like 
Frau Geta’s family. This young Turkish 
mother has AIDS, apparently from a 
blood transfusion she received while 
giving birth to her first child in a Berlin 
hospital five years ago. Frau Geta’s 
Turkish husband was allowed in the 
country on the condition that his wife, a 
legal immigrant, support him. 
Supporting a family and coping with a 
serious illness at the same time is not an 
easy matter, but the authorities are less 
concerned with that than with the fact 
that Frau Geta is breaking the rules. 

Breaking the rules in today’s 
Germany, a society that thrives on law 
and order, is unthinkable. She is now 
about to lose her husband and child to 
the German authorities. 


Carried away on his “Wings of Desire,’” 
film director Wim Wenders assumed 
the existence of angels in the sky of 
Berlin. But if there are angels in the sky 
of Berlin, they were looking the other 
way when the foreign police came 
knocking on Frau Geta’s door. By law 
her husband is not allowed to work in 
Germany. If she is unable to provide for 
him because of her illness, he must 
leave the country at once. If she can’t 
take care of her son, she should send 
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the boy away with his father. If it's too 
painful to die alone, she should leave 
with her family and die somewhere 
else, away from Germany. If there were 
angels in the sky of Berlin, they were 
born after 1945 and died young. 

Heide Bisshof-Plant, the leader of the 
Green faction in the Bundestag, once 
told me of a joke going around Berlin. 
‘What's the difference between the Jews 
and the foreigners? The Jews, says the 
joke, have already had their Holocaust. 

“Itis very sad,” said Bisshof, “but 
there is pure racism in this country 
when it comes to foreigners.” 

“We hide illegal refugees,”’ Bisshof 
told me of the Greens. “Recently, our 
Berlin streets have become dangerous 
for these poor people because the 
foreign police are running like nuts 
through the streets of Berlin, in order to 
catch them.” 


Richards, 
Page 50 


West Berlin has always been the 
cauldron of German trends. On the 
surface, with its sophisticated night 
clubs and literary scene, itis very cool, 
But underneath, old attitudes remain 
the same and create the strange feeling 
of riding a time machine backwards 
into the “known zone’—into that 
which has already happened. 

This is a part of the daily life that new 
immigrants have to face, not only in 
Germany, but everywhere else. It is 
particularly sad, though, to see this 
happen in West Germany because of 
what all of the above recalls. Nobody 
promised these immigrants that 
freedom is a rose garden or even a 
decent job, and this fact had little 
meaning in the great decision that tens 
of thousands have just made. 


—Mikali Myron 
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rand Am and Sunbird. 
Two Stylish Ways 
To Get More 
Excitement Than 
You Bargained For. 


Ifit’s time for new wheels to replace Old Paint, Pontiac has a pair of personal driving machines that can 
fill your bill. Grand Am® leads off with a 110 hp, 2.51 fuel-injected engine, power steering and brakes, tinted 
glass and an AM/FM stereo as standard equipment. Options include a hot 160 hp Quad 4* engine and a 
Sport Appearance Package. Sunbird® Coupe is rakishly cut from the same cloth. Its fastback profile conceals 
a driver-oriented interior with pod-mounted controls and analog instrumentation. Opt for the convertible 
and it develops an even breezier personality. Sunbird options range from a hot 165 hp 2.01 turbocharged 
engine for the soft top to the crisp sound of an available compact disc player. What price this excitement? Less 
than you'd think. See your dealer for details. And the keys to your first ride into Excitement. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


Neither Fish Nor Foul 


Terence Trent D’Arby is a loudmouthed, 
obnoxious, eccentric buffoon [Octo- 
ber]. Still, John Leland’s article revealed 
aside to him not too many people see, a 
side that you could maybe respect. With 
‘or without an apostrophe, he's still a buf- 
foon, but now | understand why. Thanks 
again for your excellent, witty reporting, 
John Leland. You earned my respect 
years ago. 


Erin Mayer 
‘Swarthmore, PA 


On the Topspin page [September], you 
speak of a church you go to that, “is 
preaching about something it knows lit- 
tle about.” This is probably true, but the 
pamphlet, What They Won't Tell You At 
The Abortion Clinic was written by De- 
bra Braun, who knows a lot about the 
topic. She is an authority because she 
herself had an abortion. She is vice- 
president of Pro-Life Ministries. | am an 
adamant Christian, but Christianity has 
no relevance in this issue. O.K., maybe 
Christianity does have some relevance, 
but something more directly relevant is 
the fact that, in America, murder is a 
capital crime, After viewing the [pam- 
phlet], one can see that abortion is mur- 
der. By the way, being the rock'n'roll 
fanatic and studier of American culture 
that | am, I’m enjoying my subscription 
to SPIN. Thank you. 


Jack Winover 
Little Rock, AR 


Jam writing in response to your article in 
the September edition of SPIN concern- 
ing abortion, 

Let me say first of all that | am preg- 
nant, due to deliver in October. | am nei- 
ther for nor against abortion. | feel that 
the issue is about a woman's right to 
make the choice herself, not the govern- 
ment or the church, The issue has been 
changed from the woman to the fetus. 

It isn’t a question of morality. It’s a 
question of choice, These religious pro- 
lifers have never had to figure out what 
their life will be like six to seven years 
down the road when there’s no father for 
the child or child support, These pro- 
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lifers are not there for that child when it’s 
born. 

Many children live in foster homes for 
a large part of their lives. I spent the first 
four years of my life in foster homes be- 
fore | was adopted. 

If abortion is made illegal these are the 
choices the woman has: 

1. Have an illegal abortion and take 
the chance of losing her life 

2. Have the child and give the child 
up for adoption 

3. Keep the child and have the gov- 
ernment take her child away for not be- 
ing able to take care of the child (which 
is why she wanted the abortion in first 
place). 

Insummary, if abortion is made illegal 
the woman is in a no-win position. 

| feel that abortion is a choice for the 
mother to make. After all, who knows 
her situation (financially, emotionally, 
etc.) better than she does? 


Phyllis Minos 


Thanks for a very just and intelligent 
view on the pro-choice movement. It’s 


“Sin is theoretical and pregnancy is 
not.” Well put! That’s it!! A wonderful 
article. 


Jackie Pancari 
New York, NY 


I ind it utterly inconsistent that the edi- 
tor of a magazine which includes con- 
doms in its issues would, in his editorial 
about abortion, say nothing about the 
role of men in the abortion situation, Or 
are men only supposed to practice safe 
sex to preserve their own health and 
lives, and not to prevent pregnancy? 

The high abortion rate in this country 
represents a double failure on the part of 
men. First, the failure to take responsibil- 
ity for preventing the pregnancy. Sec- 
ond, the failure to assume responsibility 
as the father of the child when pregnan- 
cy does occur. Ittakes two individuals to 
create a pregnancy and yet abortion is, 
continually treated as an exclusively 
women’s issue. 


Katherine Cooney 
Providence, RI 


especially good to hear from a man on 
an issue that should concern both sexes. 


Yven L. Chang 
New York, NY 


Thank you for being vocal. Pro-lifers be- 
lieve that everyone should think like 
them, but we all come from different 
backgrounds and beliefs. There is no 
way that every gir! and woman that gets 
pregnant should have that baby 


Ana Jouvin 
New York, NY 


Queen of Hearts 


her songs. The client's treatment issues 
begin to emerge and the healing process 
begins for them—i.e., they begin by 
having a conversation with the child in 
“What's the Matter Here?” and end up 
talking with the abused child inside 
themselves. | hope she can realize that 
she has helped and will continue to in- 
fluence people in a positive manner. 


David T. Cote 


Spelman Memorial Hospital 
Smithville, MO 


Bigger and Dumber: 


Thanks to Kim Gordon for her article on 
L.L. Cool J [September]. It reaffirmed the 
fact that L.L.’s the type of guy whose in- 
telligence quotient is inversely propor- 
tional to the size of his ego. 


‘Mark L. Yarm 
Milford, CT 


Ithas been over a year and a half since 
L.L. Coo! J participated in the making of 
the video for “Going Back to Cali.” Itis 
understandable that with all he has been 
doing since, his memory of the produc- 
tion is a bit vague. Rick Rubin did not 
codirect the video with this guy whose 
name L.L. couldn’t remember. In fact, 
Rick did not codirect it at all. Only one 
person directed “Going Back To Cali’ 
and that was me. 


Ric Menello 
‘New York, NY 


For Members Only 


After reading your article on the Red Hot 
Chili Peppers [Flash, Octoberl, | would 
like to tell Anthony Kiedis that not all 
women wish they had a penis. But if his 
is available, | would love to know where 
and how | could get my hands on it. 
With the body attached, that is. 


Jill Herschman 
Isla Vista, CA 
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Natalie Merchant has been directly in- 
fluencing the lives of my psychotherapy 
patients for the past two years ‘She 
Sells Sanctuary,” September]. The com- 
bination of therapy techniques and Na- 
talie’s songs has enabled adults and 
adolescents to deal effectively with their 
pain. In many ways, Natalie has been 
my cotherapist in that | usually play a 
song, have the patient read along, briefly 
discuss their reaction, then encourage 
them to keep a journal via a series of let- 
ters written to and from the characters in 


Nearly .. . We took a no-hitter into the 
ninth, October issue—page 41 by Rick 
Foster; pages 45-47 (border artwork) by 
Teresa R. Celemin. 


ERRATA 


A double apology to TDK and CM). We 
mistakenly printed a college chart from 
April in the October issue, and omitted 
chart numbers and album titles on the 
November chart. We are truly sorry. 


‘Tom Sheehon/LFI 


Spruce up their Holiday. 
Give Tanqueray. 


To give Tanqueray as a gift, visit your local retailer or call 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 
Imported English Gin, 47.3% Alc/Vol (94.6°), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1989 Schieffelin & Somerset Co., New York, N.Y. 
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Richard Marx is a well-groomed 
pop phenomenon. Anonymous and 
Hhonthreatening, his love songs have 
the charts in @ stranglehold. His 
second LP, Repeat Offender, \in- 
gers in the Top 10 for months and 
still, he's a stranger lost in his 
own black leather. 


J ccording to a recent Arbitron study, adult contemporary radio—soft rock—is now the most popular format in 
America. It is the surge at the end of the decade. It is love songs, old songs and—this is the tricky part—new 
songs that sound old. In a little more than two and a half years, Richard Marx, the son of professional musi- 
cians, has sold over five million records by making music that sounds like it was never new. Classically melodic, 
classically generic and classically overproduced, Richard Marx is the cutting edge of the new mellow. He is the 
future, your future. 

“| don't really have an image,” says Marx, who has made his living through music—as a backup singer for 
Madonna and others—since he moved to LA from Chicago seven years ago, at the age of 18. “Maybe that’s 
boring, but I'm more into the fact that people like my songs and maybe they like the way | sing them.” A success 
story for the 90s—when everyone will be anonymous for 15 minutes—Marx is rock’s invisible man. No one has 
sold so many records and made so little impact on the culture. Even his press kit, the expensive, glossy cardboard 
portfolio of a major star, reads more like a corporate annual report than the story of a life. Softer than heavy metal 
groups’ power ballads but harder than new age, his songs—’Don’t Mean Nothing,” “Should’ve Known Belter,” 
“Hold Onto the Night,” “Right Here Waiting’”—seem to exist on their own, music for the public domain, with no 
need of an author. They might be from the 20s or from last night's sitcom. Deeply unspecific, except perhaps to 
Marx himself, they are pop music with no referents outside its own tradition. 

“Whatever attitude you hear on the records,” he says, “is directed at the business itself or at the various people 
who fucked me over.” He recently hired a high-priced public relations firm to do something about his low profile, 
but this is a step in the wrong direction. His true gift is that Richard Marx—lover, rebel and professional song- 
writer—is not everyman, but no man. 

There are contradictions to Marx. He recently trashed his dressing room in Winnipeg, Canada. He registers in 
hotels under the names of film characters played by Elvis Presley. “I grew up being a huge Elvis fan,” he says. “By 
the time | was old enough to open my mouth, | knew | wanted to do what Elvis did.” And in August 1988, he was 
named one of the 10 sexiest men in rock by the editors of Playgirl, none of whom still work for the magazine. 
“Richard displays his mastery of the art of musical massage,” wrote Adrianne Stone, “as he strokes both your 
mind and your soul. What he does to your body is totally up to you.” 

There are contradictions, but mostly there are those No. 1 ballads, caressing Adrianne Stone and all of us with 
their firm but velvety touch, washing away all contradiction. In a culture oversaturated with fantasy, they are music 
without fantasy. They aren’t the enemy, but they don’t make very supportive friends, either. 


—John Leland 
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Staff Selections 


Belinda Carlisle Runaway Horses (MCA) 
Her flamenco ballad is the signal that she wants 
Madonna's status and power. And when she multi- 
tracks her voice so she sings against a chorus of 
herselves she creates tension where there is none, 
a struggle for individuality that is pure pop melo- 
drama, That the songs are, like Belinda herself, 
things of beauty and joys forever is only a bonus. 
(Levy) 


Giant Sand Giant Sandwich (Homestead) On 
the LA band’s compilation of outtakes and import- 
only tracks, Howe Gelb sings about heart wrecks 
‘and locomotive crushes in a Neil Young-ish wail 
that alternately hits the floor and the brakes. The 
guitars zip along in a hyper-speed hurdy gurdy— 
imagine “Cowgirl in the Sand” huriling down a 
freeway as acid rains cats and dogs. (Schoemer) 


Janet Jackson Rhythm Nation 1814 (A&M) 
Her down and dirty techno funk features a cool 
concept—a new nation, founded on rhythm and 
bass, born out of the old world of racial, sexual 
and national divisions. Big beats and big themes 
(“We are in a race between education and catas- 
trophe”’) predominate. Even the more traditional 
ballads are far from filler. A triumph of epic pro- 
portions. (Owen) 


Jungle Brothers Done by the Force of Na- 
ture (Warner) Utopian and harshly realistic at the 
same time, De La Soul's spiritual forebears con- 
front the roots of hip hop and the roots of civilizo- 
tion: Africa (the continent), Africa (the medallion), 
Afrika (Bambaataa) and the Coasters (the men 
who made shopping for clothes funky). (Leland) 


K.C, Flight k.C. Flight (RCA) On a mission to 
combine the previously warring hip hop and house 
scenes, the debut from New Jersey's K.C. Flight is 
a strong entry on the burgeoning hip house scene. 
On “Planet E,”” his big dance floor hit, K.C. raps 
over a backing track that David Byrne would cer- 
tainly be familiar with. (Owen) 


Ian MeCulloeh Candleland (Reprise/ 
Warner) Split from Echo and the Bunnymen, shat- 
tered by personal crises, McCulloch's voice—at 
the edge of 30—has finally broken. Boyish brood- 
ing lingers while a solitary man celebrates his sor- 
row butno longer chokes on his own resentment. A 
triumphant suggestion that happiness could very 
well be possible. (Wright) 


The Mighty Lemon Drops Loughier 
(Reprise) Combining the raw eneray of Happy 
Head with the fuller, tighter sounds of World With- 
‘out End, the amazing Lemon Drops use bigger 
words and even bigger production, establishing 
themselves as the darlings of college radio and 
quite possibly breaking through with the riveting 
ruckus of “Beautiful Shame.” (Reinhardt) 
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guitar that drifts purposefully from languid to 
leveling. A voice singing high and strange. 
Sounds like love (lost) in a cold snap. 

Singer/guitarist Dean Wareham, bassist Na- 
omi Yang and drummer Damon Krukowski 
formed Galaxie 500 about two years ago. But 
they've known each other since high school. 
Damon laughs when I describe them as “win- 
try,” probably because their new album, On 
Fire, was recorded in the summer. And in con- 
versation, they’re neither cold nor cool— 
though Dean seems guarded, a little 
suspicious, 

What are you afraid of? 

Dean: “Bees. Bees and wasps.” 

Are you allergic to them? 

Dean: “No, they're just. 
revulsion. 

Naomi isn't sure what scares her. 

Dean: “I know what you're afraid of. 
Maggots!” 

Naomi (laughing): “Yeah, but that’s not a 
phobia, because they're maggots!” 

Dean; “You threw your garbage can out be- 
cause it had maggots in it.” 

A few bug stories later, Dean admits he used 
a wah-wah pedal for On Fire just because they 
found one at Noise NY, where they make rec- 
ords with producer/noise guru Kramer. Guitar 
effects aside, Galaxie 500’s raw and dreamy 
groove itself betrays their respect for music 
older than the latest R.E.M. album. 

Damon: “I do have old drums, from the 50s, 
early 60s. We listen to a lot of old music, more 
than we would run out and find out what Mud- 
honey sounds like.” 

‘Naomi: “I have an old Gibson bass. It's semi- 
hollow. Usually basses are blocks of wood. This 
is a very early bass, so it gives a really warm 


» He shrugs in 
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sound, a very natural sound. The whole body is 
resonating.” 

Sterling Morrison on The Velvet Under- 
ground '69 is Dean's favorite rhythm guitar on 
record; Naomi’s hands-down favorite bass play- 
er is New Order's Peter Hook. And Jonathan 
Richman, they add, is the most underrated gui- 
tar player ever—even if he does sing about ice 
cream cones 

“He makes people uncomfortable, they can’t 
handle it,” says Dean, like a protective, bitter 
older brother. Galaxie 500 “covered” a Rich- 
man “song” on their first album, Today, and 
their sympathy for the Modern Lover makes 
sense, if only because Dean's scary falsetto 
sounds almost adolescent 

What do you like about Boston? 

Damon: “We love the dark and the cold. The 
cemeteries. No—we're there for school.” 

It’s cleaner than New York, isn’t it? 

Dean: “It’s not clean. The harbor is filthy, the 
air is filthy. 

Damon: “There are no garbage cans. 

Do you like playing in New York more than 
Boston? 

Damon: “If you get a big crowd in Boston, it 
tends to be a college crowd. If you go see the 
Pixies now, there's kind of a drunk, college 
pick-up scene.” 

Dean: “Yeah, they're just not into the groove. 
They're not into the love groove like they are 
here at CBGB. They're like a roomful of 
maggots!” 

‘Naomi collapses in sobs and laughter. 

Galaxie 500's love groove is peculiar. Their 
song “Strange” swells up like a lush, isolated 
journal entry from the other side. The songs 
sound like AM radio pop at 3 in the morning: 
lost, beautiful, a very loud quiet. Maybe that's 
what Dean means when he says their music is 
“spacy 


—Pat Blashill 
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Since 1985’s Psychocandy, the 
Jesus and Mary Chain have left 
scars with their ferocious 
guitar feedback, inspiring 
bands like Loop, Spacemen 3 
and Sonic Youth. The Jesus 
and Mary Chain are hateful, 
violent, vulgar and loud. 


But they’re really quite shy. 
16 


im Reid looks around the sleazy Lon- 

don pub and swigs the last of his lager. 
“Lactually had this guy walk up to mein the 
street and ask why the Jesus and Mary 
Chain are so lazy,” he says, slamming the 
empty glass on the table. “I almost strangled 
the bloke.” Two years have elapsed between 
the keenly introspective Darklands and the 
new Automatic. The Jesus and Mary Chain 
put out records only when they feel like it. 
And submit only to their own demands. 
Their ’87 single “Some Candy Talking” was 
banned from British radio because of the 
song’s explicit endorsement of drugs, but 
they refused to change the lyrics. “If you 
start thinking, ‘If we put the word “fuck” 
into that song it won't sell a million, then 
you'll end up completely fucked up and 
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sound like the Cult,” says Jim. 

This time out, they seem to finally embrace 
rock history—but only to spit in its face up 
close. “Everyone must know how much we 
love the Stooges,” says Jim. “Well, I've met 
Iggy Pop and the guy’s a sad, old pathetic 
shit. We went to a rehearsal studio and John- 
ny Rotten was there, and he was just this 
completely pathetic zero. He's a sad old 
comedian. I thought, ‘Well, at least we've 
done more than that old fucking scumbag.’ 
Bowie is responsible for the worst side of mu- 
sic. Toyah Wilcox, the New Romantics. A 
fucking scumbag. Someone should’ve killed 
him, If he'd died in ’72, music would be a lot 
healthier now. I don’t know if things in pop 
can be shaken up, but I believe if anyone's 
done it, we have. We've caused a lot of 
change.” 

Like previous albums, the magnificently 
wicked songs on Automatic don’t seem to 
come from anywhere, or go anywhere. The 
lyries blatantly refer to drugs, guns, homi- 
cide, suicide, love, sex and hell, but the 
phrases don’t really mean anything. 

“People keep accusing us of being gloomy 
bastards,” says Jim. “But I think the new al- 
bum sounds very uplifting. People think 
we're miserable fuckers, which we're not. We 
don't deny we're shy people, but we give you 
honesty. There's no group that sounds like 
us, no group who ever have and no group 
who ever will again.” 

William is silent, hiding behind his sung- 
lasses. Some say he uses his silence to culti- 
vate his mean, moody image. Some say the 
phenomenal amount of acid he claims to 
have taken has left him incapable of conver- 
sation. William says he’s just drunk. 

Four years ago, the brothers moved from 
East Kilbride, a run-down suburb of Glas- 
gow, to London, declaring, “Scotland was a 
load of shite.” When they were bored, day- 
dreaming, unemployed teenagers, they 
joked about forming a band that would be- 
come the most influential group of the 80s, a 
band that would bring them money, success, 
sex and drugs. At 27 and 30, Jim and Wil- 
liam’s dreams have been fulfilled. 

But ask the Reids what they desire most in 
the world and William says, “Happiness 
without religion.” Jim says, “I want some 
woman to get down on her hands and knees, 
suck my knob off, buy me loads of drinks, 
give me loads of drugs and say, ‘Jim, I like 
you, I'm gonna stay with you forever’ ” The 
Mary Chain still love to incite mayhem, and 
they still believe that all great pop involves 
two-way communication. You scratch their 
back; they'll stab yours. 


—Tbed Mico 


‘Ashkan Sohihi 


In 1975, Cherie Currie was in a 
band with Joan Jett and Lita 
Ford. Then she slipped into the 
abyss of addiction. She’s back 
with a hardcover collection of 
flashbacks. 


herie Currie was 15 when Kim Fowley— 

Hollywood's lesser version of Malcolm 

McLaren—spotted her in a dance club 
called the Sugar Shack. It was 1974; she’d just 
won a high school talent show, lip-syncing a 
David Bowie song. A year later she toured the 
world as a vocalist with the Runaways, a band 
that featured two other adolescent girls—Joan 
Jett and Lita Ford. 

But after only a few years and three albums, 
the band broke up; Currie, a teenage legend- 
in-the-making, was suddenly a burned-out 
wreck stranded on the entrance ramp to the 
fast lane. Her budding movie career fizzled toa 
halt as a growing drug habit left her too stoned 
to answer the phone when her manager called 
with an acting job. 

Almost 10 years later, Currie is clean and 
staging a comeback with the publication of an 
autobiography, Neon Angel: The Cherie Currie 


Story. A detailed, cautionary tale aimed at 
teenagers gone astray on controlled sub- 
stances and bad judgment, the book is a very 
personal reminiscence of Currie’s childhood— 
from Valley Girl to corset-clad rocker to ad- 
dict. But it's more educational than it is explicit. 
“| didn't want to cause offense to anybody,” 
says Currie. “But | did want to scare the day- 
lights out of some people. 

“There's stuff in the book,” she admits, “that 
was really hard for me to write about. I'm avery 
private person. But my life has been pretty pub- 
lic since | was 15, and I've always wanted to 
make a positive difference. | never wanted to 
come on this earth and just live my life and pass 
on. Maybe some kid will read the book and go, 
‘God, | can relate to that,’ and find a way out 
[of drug abuse]. If | have to lose my privacy, 
that's O.K." 

Cherie Currie, once better known as the 
“Cherry Bomb," now has a record deal in the 
offing and some Hollywood interest in her 
book. So the past is the past and the future 
looks promising. However, when asked wheth- 
er she thinks the world of rock'n'roll is calmer 
than it was in the 70s, the discussion turns to 
head-banging, speed metal and tattoos. “I 
love Guns N’ Roses,” she confesses. “But, let's 
just say I'm glad I’m not a parent right now.” 


—David Carpenter 


jiald of Dreams The reawakening of Little Nemo 


insor McCay never intended to be an artist, he simply drew and drew. In the early 1900s, he created a 

dozen comic strips, drew Hearst editorial cartoons, and pioneered in film animation with the short cartoon 
“Gertie the Dinosaur.” In 1905—only eight years after the first American comic strip publication—McCay let his pen 
loose on Little Nemo in Slumberland redefining comic art every Sunday in the New York Herald 

Kissing the princess, sliding down miles of banisters, and swimming in lakes of cranberry sauce, Little Nemo 
romped through the enchanted fields of dreams. But every episode ended with a frustrated Nemo (Latin for “no one”), 
viotim of his imagination, awake in his own bed. 

For all its glory—the architecture of fairy-tale, innovative panel 
drawn in a painterly art nouveau style—Slumberland faded like dreams in 
daylight. Reprints have been rare, incomplete and black-and-white. But this 
year, Tom Petty, whose animated caricature appears as Nemo in the 
“Runnin’ Down a Dream’ video, isn't the only one to rediscover McCay's 
masterwork. Fantagraphics has published the first two of four gorgeous 
volumes—the reprint of the 
complete Little Nemo. At $30 each, 
they're cheaper than satin sheets 
and better for bedtime, 


Gavin Edwards 


Which wouldyou buy if 
you were thirsty and already owned 
abridge in Brooklyn? 


i The choice is simple. y 
A America chooses theless filling beer that tastes great. Miller Lite. 4 
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To record their fourth LP, Change, the 
Alarm went home to Wales. In a coun- 
try torn by cultural diversity, they 
made an album to reflect the nation’s 
disrupting changes and—at the start 
of a new decade—to preserve the 
endangered Welsh language and 


‘(| wrote the lyrics to Eye of the Hurricane [the 
last album, in 1987] in-Wales,” says the 
Alarm’s singer/songwriter Mike Peters. “I 

thought if that album was influenced lyrically by 

Wales, then it was time to bring the whole group 

home musically as well.” 

‘The hour-long Change, produced by Tony Vis- 
conti (David Bowie, Marc Bolan and T-Rex), is a 
double album of sorts. “We have also recorded the 
album in Welsh. It will be released in Wales as 
\Newid [‘change’ in Welsh], because the language 
is really under such threat of extinction now. We 
thought we could record the album in Welsh to 
create a boost in the language and the culture 
here, Music is an international language that 
knows no barriers and I hope that this record, 
Change, and also Newid, can heal some of the 
scars that have been embedded deep in Wales.” 

‘The Alarm released their first self-titled EP in 
1983, which included the powerful, chanting pop 
song, “The Stand,” based on a Stephen King novel. 
Since then, they've released Declaration and 
‘Strength, and built a reputation for anthemic, his- 
trionic ballads. The band’s 1987 LP Eye of The 
‘Hurricane abandoned arty themes in favor of 
more appealing, accessible (though not vacant) 
pop. The single “Rain In the Summertime” dis- 
armed the U2 comparisons and allowed the Alarm 
to move on. Now they've written a sort of compila- 
tion of their past. Change, which was recorded in 
an old studio, is simple—just guitar, bass and 
drums. But in both languages, the song “A New 
‘South Wales” features the Morriston Orpheus 
Male Voice Choir and the Welsh Symphony Or- 
chestra, “We wanted to build on all the records we 
made in the past,” says Peters, “and forge them 
into a unique sound,” 

—Robin Reinhardt 
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Since the start of the column, Elvis has been besieged with 
]\ letters. We select some, gather ‘round the Ouija board 
and wait for the King's response. If you have a letter for 
Elvis, send it to SPIN, 6 W. 18 St., New York, NY 10011. 

Please keep them short; Elvis is stil a busy man. 


[1] Dear Elvis, 

I've just saved up enough for a car and I can’t decide 
what to get. If you were around, what kind of car would 
= you drive? 

> Stuart Taylor 

San Diego, CA 


{Tt _/ f= Dear Stuart, 

4 tf; 7 Well, I'll tell you what | wouldn't drive. A Volvo. Even if 
° _|. Keith Richards drives one of those oversized Kleenex 

fe boxes, it doesn’t make it cool. 

‘As for what | would drive, give me something pink and 
with fins every time. Now, don't go saying, “But Elvis, 
they don't make pink cars with fins anymore, where am 
TIE | supposed to find one?” | know it's hard, but if the 

4 younger generation of America doesn’t get its priorities 


straight real soon, we're in for a lot more trouble. If 
Detroit isn’t making pink cars with fins, then its up to you 
TH E to start a movement forcing them to produce them 
i= =a on 7 -EL- again. Too many Volvas, and not enough fins, that’s 
LE t 1 H what's wrong with America, And Axl Rose driving a 


BMW —what does that mean? 


af & a a Yours with 10W-40, 
on —— Elvis 
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December's holiday month and we wondered 
what rockers like to do in their time off. What are 
bands’ favorite amusements? Wouldn't you like to 
know. 


cea 


Downtown Julie Brown: Loughing ot other 
people 


Dead Milkmen: Vicks Enemas 


James Lomenzo, White Lion: Slamming 
down the Cyclone at Coney Island 


Spider Stacy, the Pogues: Guess 


Kevin Kinney, drivin’n'eryin’: the 
Replacements 


Dave Thomas, Pere Ubu: Being left alone 
Nitzer Ebb: Skateboarding 
Hoodoo Gurus: Rod walloping 


Lou Gramm: Drog racing 


« | 
Paul Robb, Information Society: b \F 4 
Spanking John Linnell, They Might Be Giants: 
Asteroids 
Michael Cudahy, Christmas: Auto-erotic 
hanging The Proclaimers: Sumo wresting with my wife 


Llanas, BoDeans: Shooing dity The Sisters of Mercy: Revenge 


pool, dirty i 

| spewing dirty lies 

i KRS-One: When a government official is caught for 
Fred Schneider, B-52's: Supporting liberal criminal action 


causes 
Miles Hunt, the Wonder Stuff: Pinboll 

Play, Kid N’ Play: Waiching old, black-and- 

white 30s films —Robin Reinhardt 
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Having good taste is knowing what tastes good. 
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fake fur 


Worn with good canscience and leather shoes, fake furis 
a fuzzy and contradictory fashion statement. It’s synthetic 
sarcasm. Especially humorous in'an A-line design, neon 

color, commanding real fur prices and striding through the 
metropolis leaving/a trail of manmade woozies. If fake fur 
coats don’t keep you warm enough, they at least allow you 
to sleep a little more peacefully and a mink to live a little 


longer. 


crotch grabbing 


‘From Madonna videos to the cover of 
Cosmopolitan, the public tug, yank and cradle has 
passed to white women everywhere, inviting great 
speculation about the next 10,000 Maniacs album 
cover. Still appropriate only on the baseball 
diamond, where it is an invocation of divinity, does 
the gesture maintain its secular meaning? And if 
Madonna really does have a big one, is this 
anything to brag about? 
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ea These Are 
old rock :---- 
stuff Things 


‘Now published every nine months by Penguin 
Books, the graphic arts journal RAW is small 
enough to read at the bus stop and big enough to 
blend monster noir and a retelling of Dante's 
Inferno on Bazooka Joe gum wrappers. Jack 
Nicholson may have even been reading it in down 
time on the “Batman” set for inspiration. 


‘The last significant homeboy accessory, the Raiders 
cap brackets the end of the 80s like the Pittsburgh 
Pirates cap (an early homeboy accessory) bracketed 
the beginning. For New Yorkers, it is part welcome 
gesture, part capitulation to the West Coast, and all 
the way live from nine to five. More than that, 
though, it is a baseball cap fora footballl team, which y 
puts it above reproach. 


diet 
mountain | 
dew [2 


‘On any college campus, caffeine-concentrated Mountain 
Dew is the drink of choice for late-night cramming and 
early morning pick-me-ups. Now, like speed without the 
expense or side effects, it’s the dew without the don’t. A 
breakthrough. 


Once a fetish, like shod 
phone's become a ne 
room of the house, in 
days when all the pa: 
pot you can never be 
conversations, then 
memory or die quicly 


Written and complied by Pat Blashil, John Leland, Joe Levy, Robin Reinhardt and Christian Wright 
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House 


Once divided by a 
Well-guarded aesthetic 
border, the hip hop 
and house scenes are 
ow mixing. And hip 
house is the new style. 


“With rap,” says Big Daddy Kane and Biz 
Markie producer Marley Marl, “people don’t 
dance with each other. A lot of homeboys are 
going into clubs and they see these fly, 
freaky girls dancing to house tunes. If they 
want to dance with these girls they got to 
dance to house music. A lot of my male 
friends, you take them to a house club and 
they say, ‘Man, Ihate this faggot shit’ But as 
soon as they dance with a pretty girl for 
three or four numbers they come back to me 
and say, ‘This house shit is really dope’ ” 
‘These days homeboys are trading in their 
dookie chains and sweat suits for house- 
style polka-dot shirts and baggy pants. New 
albums from rappers MC Lyte, Big Daddy 
Kane and EPMD contain house tracks. 

But the most marked evidence that the 
once warring hip hop and house scenes have 
come together is the rise of a new style, hip 
house. The name was coined by Chicago rap- 
per and producer Fast Eddie, who, pissed 
that he wasn't getting the recognition he felt 
he deserved as a member of the Hot Mix 5 and 
Super Mix 6 production teams, dropped out 
of the house scene entirely in 1987. A year 
later, Chicago's premier house label, DJ In- 
ternational, approached him to make a rec- 
ord. By this time, Fast Eddie was heavily into 
hip hop. DJ International wanted a jack 
track. The result was “Yo Yo Get Funky,” a 
single with house beats, hip hop samples of 
Lynn Collins and Eddie's fast chat rapping. 

In the wake of Fast Eddie came a string of 
DJ International hip house releases—Tyr- 
ee’s “Turn Up The Bass” and Kool Rock 
Steady’s “Let's Get Hype”—the best of 
which have been recently released on the Hip 
House compilation (although the very best 
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recent hip house singles are “Definition of a 
Track” by New Jersey female rapper Pre- 
cious and “Let It Roll” by Washington's Doug 
Lazy). “While deep house tends to appeal to 
an older, gay crowd,” says Benji Espinoza, 
who manages Tyree and Fast Eddie, “hip 
house appeals toa younger, straight crowd.” 

In Chicago and New York, the signs of an 
underground house/rap fusion have been 
there for some time. In 1986, Farley Jack- 
master Funk’s house radio show on Chica- 
go's WGCI featured scratching and rapping 
(as well as lots of the homeboy-style misogy- 
ny normally absent from house music). And 
last year in New York—following Rob Base 
and DJ E-Z Rock's reaffirmation of rap-as- 
dance-music with “It Takes Two” and the 
success of Todd Terry’s sample-heavy combi- 
nation of house and hip hop beats (his single 
“Can U Feel It” was the backing track to the 
Jungle Brothers’ rap “Girl Pll House You”)— 
Marley Marl had a daily radio hour, “In The 
Mix,” on WBLS that combined the uptempo 
raps of Eric B and Rakim, Big Daddy Kane 
and Rob Base with house jams. 

But not all members of the hip hop nation 
approve of this new dance-oriented direction 
for rap. Recently on Chicago local radio, 
Boogie Down Productions’ KRS-One de- 
nounced hip house in general and Kool Rock 
Steady in particular for diluting the purity 
of hip hop with house. Kool Rock Steady re- 
plies on his latest single, “You Ain't No- 
body,” rapping, “You don’t like it because 
you got no taste/Then I bust out with ‘Let's 
Get Hype’ and from you, just stereotype.” 


—Frank Owen 


The Chio 
Players 
The Royal Crescent 
Mob—colorful, 
varied, and 
nonsensically 
logical—might be 
Sybil’s favorite band. 


Getting through a piece on Ohio's Royal Crescent Mob 
without using the word diverse (second only to “Chil- 
tonesque” as most overusedin rock criticism) is like wrifing 
about Quasimodo without mentioning his back. On their 
third LP, Spin the World, this band inspires visions of a 
musical buffet line with selections varied in texture and 
taste: strains of the Beastie Boys, Little Feat, the Dickies, 
John Lennon, Syd Barrett and Sly Stone. But what do you 
expect from Columbus, Ohio, the town that brought us 
both Dwight Yoakam and the Ohio Players? 

“"The Ohio Players are from Dayton, my home town,” 
says singer David Elison. “Matter of fact, Sugarfoot (Le- 
roy Bonner) lived in the same subdivision as me. | even cut 
his lawn once.” Though Ellison doesn't remember how 
much Sugarfoot tipped him (if anything), he does vividly 
recall opening for the Ohio Players in Columbus. "lintro- 
duced myself to Sugar and told him how we named our 
first record Land of Sugar after him and even had a pic- 
ture of his house on the cover. He thought that was cool. 
So | asked if we could do a Players song that night. He 
said, ‘Sure, play 10 if you want’ We wanted to, but we 
only knew six Players songs. We played them all that 
night!" 

‘When they first played together six years ago, as Ray 
Fuller's Blues Rockers, Ellison played harmonica ond fu- 
ture Mobbers B. and Harold Chichester played boss and 
piono, respectively. Since then, B. switched to guitar, 


Chichester to bass, drummer Carlton Smith was added 
and Ellison learned he could sing. “One night Roy Fuller 
stormed out of the club after the first set and left us with 
two more sets and a very angry club owner on our 
hands” Ellison recalls. “Nobody wanted to sing so | had 
to, because I only played harmonica. The guys were say- 
ing, Hey man, you don’t have any equipmentto haul, you 
sing! So | did. Man, we played everything that night, in 
every style we knew.” Is been that way ever since. 


—Michael Corcoran 
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Impressed by their integrity and commit- 
‘ment to sound quality, David Bowie se- 
lected Rykodisc, a small Salem, 
Massachusetts, independent label, to 
rerelease his RCA back catalog. The 
first fruit of the deal is Sound + Vision— 
a distinctively packaged deluxe multi- 
album box-set retrospective of 46 songs 
authoritatively covering the period 


when Bowie really mattered: demos that 
preceded Space Oddity, his first RCA 
LP, up to his last half-decent album, 
1980's Scary Monsters. 

Boosting high-class remastered 
sound, the package features previously 
unreleased material like a version of 
Springsteen's “I's Hard to Be a Saint in 
the City,” ond “After Today,” an outtake 
from the Young Americans sessions. 
Also included is a 72-page booklet with 
rare photos and liner notes by MTV's 
Kurt Loder. Though available on all 
three formats, the CD version comes 
with an added bonus: a CDV disc fea- 
turing Bowie's New Romantic-inspired 
video for “Ashes To Ashes,” as well as 
three previously unreleased audio 
tracks recorded on the legendary 1972 
Ziggy Stardust tour. 

Another high quality box set recently 
released is the Rolling Stones Singles 
Collection—The London Years. Put out 
by Abkco Records, the collection fea- 
tures 58 recordings comprising all the 
Stones singles, A and B sides, released 
in the US and the UK between 1963 and 
1971. Digitally remastered from the 
original masters under the supervision 
of producer Andrew Oldham, the retro- 
spective catches the Stones at the height 
of their power and in a medium—the 
single—where they created their best 
work. 
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Written and compiled by John 

O'Donnell, Robin Reinhardt, 

Frank Owen, Alex Smith and 
Christian Wright 


nthe Bros/Debbie Gibson tour, there were lots of litle girls 
{including Martika) backstage all the time vying for the attention of the 
blond Bros twins. But Matt Goss (left) and Debbie Gibson (right) have 
been spending a lot of time together—alone. “No white singer in the 
world,” says Elton John, Debbie's idol, “has Matt's vocal presenc 

That must explain it. 


In the wake of the media-cirous that engulfed 
‘New York City this summer (ignited by the 
slaying of black teen Yusuf Hawkins by white 
teens in the predominantly Italian Bensonhurst 
, section of Brooklyn), rapper Doug E. Fresh 
organized the “Stop the Racism” concert rally 
© outside the Harlem Office State Building on 
September 17. The six-hour event—closed to the 
press and publicized only by word of mouth to the 
immediate community—drew a crowd of over 
35,000 and featured performances by the Get 
Fresh Crew, Run-DMC, Boogie Down 
Productions, Big Daddy Kane, Heavy D. (without 
the Boys), and Public Enemy (including 
Professor Griff). L.L. Cool J made a cameo 
appearance for the all-star finale, a rousing 
rendition of “Self Destruction.” 

Following the example of the “Stop the 

Violence” movement, Fresh aimed to promote 
social awareness at the start of a new school year. 
“Our goal,” he said, “was to stop the racism on all 
levels and to make sure people are aware of the 
problem.” “Black people are very upset right 
now,” said Boogie Down Productions’ KRS-One. 
“It's going to take more than song and dance to 
pacify their anger. I'm down for any movement 
like this, but again, when I was performing, I 
only saw the innocent, not the guilty.” 


“It sounds like a record by a band that's traveled around the world a few times, 
‘has had babies, and is more than a little worldly-wise,” says Midnight Oil's lead 
singer, Peter Garrett, of the follow-up to the multi-platinum Diesel and Dust. 

‘The president of the Australian Conservation Foundation, an environmental 
lobby, Garrett considered running for Senate in the 1990 Australian elections 
but decided instead to concentrate on the band. He suggests that the politics on 
their seventh LP (produced by Warne Livesey, due in January and untitled at 
press time) are broader than on Diesel and Dust, which dealt almost exclusive- 
ly with the struggles of the Australian Aborigines. “It has a definite green 
element to it,” Garrett offers. “But then that's almost impossible not to have, 
considering the world’s environmental status. 

“With Diesel and Dust we put down very simple rhythms, deliberately, to 
create that sense of space. This time we've veered down the production track. 
‘The songs are a lot fuller, they're larger in scale.” 
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What would possess any company to build a four-piece, 7 2 foot tall, $50,000 loudspeaker 
For us, building the Infinity Reference Standard speaker system has always been something 
An ongoing quest to push the very limits of technology, to get as close as 

possible to the sound of live music 
The result: the monumental Infinity Reference Standard V. Regarded 
worldwide as the standard by which all other loudspeakers are judged. 
And, more important, IRS technology can be found in @/ of our 
more affordable speakers. From the RS and world-acclaimed Kapp 
's to the exciting new Modulus, our commitment is to bring 


ihe rnbstadvanded dnver, crossover rid endlosurerdesigns ts 
Siecy Brids Bolt ‘INFini 
All for the love of mus LO IMMA ILY 


All with the name “Infinity.” Weget you back to what itSall about. Music. 


For literature and the name of your nearest Infinity dealer, call (800) 765-5556. ©1989 Infini 


systems, Inc. 


In Canada, call (416) 294-4833, H. Roy Gray, Ltd. HA Harman International Company 


The Dish, The Dirt, The Inside Dope 
Sussed by Danny Fields 


Morrissey and Johnny Marr are apparently back on speaking terms 
after nearly two years’ silence since the Smiths split in 1987. In the 
UK, rumors persist that the Smiths will reform. And when Morrissey 
canceled French tour dates, the rumors seemed closer to fact. No 
conewill confirm or deny a full-length LP from Morrissey, but there is a 
suggestion that he'll end his solo career with a Christmas show in 
Manchester. @ James Brown has asked Bobby Brown to do a show 
for his fellow inmates at the Georgia State Penitentiary. @ Donny 
Osmond is convinced that his new single, “Hold On,” is a dance hit, 
and he wants it to break in the discos. His record company gave him 
a dinner party at Red Zone, a disco in New York, where he could 
meet a few “key” club types. Osmond turns 32 this month and is 
coming to terms with becoming a star all over again as he was in the 
70s. “You know,” he says, “the kids now don’t know | was famous 
then. I'm brand new for them. It’s amazing.” @ The Moral Majority, a 
force for a decade, has closed up shop. @ Debbie Gibson loves the 
Hard Rock Cafe. She arrived late, in beaded denim and a big smile, 
at the third dinner thrown in her honor there, and joined some New 
Kids on the Block, Bros and Tiffany for a teen bonanza. @ Roger 
Waters has filed suit against Pink Floyd for using an inflatable pig on 
their last tour. Apparently, the pig was Waters’s idea when he was 
still in Pink Floyd. @ Flea of the Red Hot Chili Peppers will play Mi- 
chael J. Fox’s school friend in the sequel to “Back to the Future.” @ 
No matter what you hear, don’t believe that Gregg Allman was in the 
bathroom vomiting at the ‘Tribute to the Blues” benefit for the Delta 
Blues Museum at the Lone Star Roadhouse. His performances of 
“Statesboro Blues” and “No Way Out" testify to fact that he’s never Morrissey: Please please please let me get what | want. 
been so dignified, alert, sober and in control. If he did vomit, which | 

don’t think he did, it's probably because he had a funny piece of fish or something. @ Another nasty rumor making the rounds was 
that Billy Idol’s record company rejected Charmed Life, the LP he’s been working on since June of 1988 which supposedly cost $1.5 
million dollars so far. To be sure, its release has been delayed several times, and when everyone thought it was finally coming out in 
October, it was pushed back once again, into the new year. So this wicked story surfaced as explanation. People close to Billy, and 
at the record company, deny the story totally. @ Priority Records received a letter from the FBI's assistant director of public affairs 
about N.W.A.’s song” ____ tha Police.’’ “It’s extraordinarily frightening,” says Barry Lynn, legislative counsel for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, “to get a letter from the FBI saying the FBI doesn’t like your music and to intimate that your music is going to cause 
violence.” The FBI claims it was an informative letter, not meant to intimidate but to address the issue of discouraging the promotion 
of violence in the US. @ The McCartney presence in New York was perhaps the most elaborate and extensive preparation for a 
press conference—announcing the current American tour—ever seen in the history of rock'n'roll. For three days, McCartney and 
band were ensconced at a Broadway theater, where lights, sound, catering, security, staffing and comforts were state-of-the-art. 
Paul and Linda arrived early each day via helicopter and limousine from their East Long Island “hideaway,” rehearsing the songs 
they would play at the press conference, and at the full 80-minute concert they gave on the night of the conference—an event 
decided upon after the press conference was scheduled. Backstage after the show, Axl Rose, Raquel Welch and-hordes of other 
well-wishers waited in line outside the McCartneys’ palatial second-floor dressing room, stacked with flowers and fruits and what 
looked like enough electronics to send us all back to Neptune again. After that was a party so private that no one even worried 
about not being invited, because no one expected it nor knew anyone who was. It was almost totally family, at Linda’s brother, John 
Eastman’s home, a sprawling apartment overlooking the East River, full of fine art masterpieces, band members, children, teen- 
agers, relatives and a very few close friends (promoter Ron Delsener and his wife Ellen, “Saturday Night Live” ’s Lorne Michaels, 
director Penny Marshall and someone from SPIN). Pasta and salads were served, along with chocolate cake, in line with the 
vegetarian proclivities of the Macs (Linda’s just written a best-selling cookbook on the subject). As do any proper royal couple, Paul 
and Linda spent some time in intimate conversation with each and every guest, and it was all over when the cake was consumed. The 
next morning, Paul, Linda, their daughters Mary and Stella and son James were on a plane back to England. @ Milli Vanilli’s party 
bounced a $400 check, accepted in good faith, at LA restaurant Le Dome. 
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And The Skies 
Are Not loudy 
All Day 


They took their name and their sound from a Wim Wenders 
film. They’re Texas—the niftiest Scottish import since 
shortbread. 


Article by Karen Schoemer 


Texas, the band, isn’t from Texas, the state, or even America, the 
country. Texas, in fact, has never been to Texas. “We were nervous 
coming to America and saying we're called Texas, ‘cause we're Scot- 
tish,” says lead singer Sharleen in a thick brogue that contrasts with 
her classic American style (white T, cuffed blue jeans, saucy red lip- 
stick). “In Britain, everybody thought we were an American band.” 
Brits launched Texas's first single, “I Don't Want a Lover”—smooth- 
crafted pop fodder exquisitely laced with long, low howls of acoustic 
slide guitar that'll plant you on an open prairie faster than you can 
say Laura Ingalls—clear into the Top 10. 

The songs on Texas's debut, Southside, are stylish and pretty, 
grave and hopeful. In a voice that’s sultry and soulful without the 
extremities of anger and joy, Sharleen tells you she doesn't want a 


lover, she has faith, she'll say a prayer, she’s lost the th 
lieves in the promise of the future. She sings in plain, simple lan- 
guage; her band colors her thoughts with sunburst acoustic guitar, 
shadowy bass and punctuating drums that veer from end-of-the- 
world BOOMs to end-of-the-evening brushes. In the world of Texas, 
emotion only comes as big and empty as the sky. 

When Texas scraped together their first demo, Sharleen and gui- 
tarist Ally McErlaine were just working-class kids in Glasgow. Ally 
had apprenticed in publand metal bands before picking up a bottle- 
neck simply because “in Glasgow nobody plays slide.” Sharleen 
worked ina beauty salon (like Emily Lloyd in“Wish You Were Here’? 
“Well,” she says, “I never ran around a garden in my nightdress 
ing, ‘Up your bum!’ "), She had with no concrete musical aspirations. 
“| got a job at a hairdresser’s getting five pounds on Saturdays,” she 
says. “In Scotland jobs don’t come by like that. It was a good step- 
ping stone for me.” 

So far, Texas's forays into the land of their namesake have been 
extended holidays of Hershey bars, Coca-Cola, and cool new Ameri- 
can slang (““Awesome!"” says Sharleen). As the single, “I Don't Want 
a Lover,” filters into dorm rooms, Texas remains as wide-eyed and 
open-hearted as freshmen. “It's quite hard for me to believe some- 
times that I've gone from a hairdresser to in less than two years,” 
Sharleen says with a toss of her head and a flash of a smile. “Our 
keyboard player was on the dole a few months ago. Now he's travel- 
ing all over the world.” @ 


Photograph by Jodi Burin 
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JUST WANNA 


HAVE FUN 


Top rock lawyer Elliot Hoffman 
shares his Backstage Pass. 


Miot Hoffman's office is like a little mu- 

seum—cluttered with strange and unique 

objects he’s accumulated over the past 15, 

years as one of the entertainment industry's 
top lawyers: a cartoon drawing of Hoffman as a sa- 
ber-toothed tiger signed “Be groovy. Jimi Hendrix,” a 
framed affidavit from a Picasso lawsuit. An antiqued 
mannequin in a Victorian suit from Cyndi Lauper, be- 
hind which hangs a framed letter from one of Hoff- 
man’s industry pals telling him that the “Girls Just 
Wanna Have Fun’ song he sent over is O.K., but not, 
hit material. Sorry. Elliot Hoffman laughs. “That says 
alot about this business, doesn’t it?” 

“1 don’t just represent rock'n'roll people,” he says, 
“1 got into this through the world of jazz, which is my 
original love.” When | ask him for a list of people he's 
represented over the years, names from all over the 
art world come tumbling: Dizzy Gillespie, J.D. 
linger, Luciano Pavarotti, the Who, Pablo Picasso, 
Vanessa Redgrave, Talking Heads, James Baldwin, 
Roy Lichtenstein, Thelonious Monk. . . 

“Ws like a dream, working with these people, be- 
ing part of their lives,” Hoffman says with a smile. “I 
want to pinch myself some days. I think, Pete Town- 
shend listens to what I say? Pavarotti calls me to ask 
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me if he can do something? Outrageous! It's abso- 
lutely thrilling. It's been a dream life, no question 
about it.” 

Elliot Hoffman was the one who got called in the 
middle of the night each time Keith Moon demol- 
ished some hotel or other property. “When Keith was 
with the band,’’ he recalls, “I had to pull out my 
alumnidirectory from Yale law school and find all the 
lawyers | knew in each town the Who were playing. | 
would offer them free tickets for their kids and in re- 
turn they had to give me all of their numbers, home, 
office and weekend, so that if—when—Keith got into 
trouble, I’d have a local lawyer on the spot.” When 
asked if all those Keith Moon stories are really true, he 
nods slowly, as if still exhausted from the ordeals. 
“Oh yeah.” 

Hoffman remembers the early days of rock'n'roll; 
when it was a boisterous little beast that did what it 
wanted—before it became the multi-billion-dollar 
institution it is today. The need for lawyers in rock- 

‘n‘roll arose when the IRS discovered that several 
British bands were touring in the States and leaving 
with lots of money without paying taxes. They set up 
a special unit to deal with alien entertainers. “Even- 
tually,” Hoffman explains, “the money started getting 
so big that it had to be handled in a professional 
way.” 

Hoffman is one of the people that does just that— 
handles rock'n'roll. That means everything from co- 


Article by Celia Farber 


pyright battles to hotel demolition suits to beer 
commercials. If rock’n’roll is the elephant being ana- 
lyzed by blind men who can't agree on what it is, 
Hoffman is one of the few who sees the whole 
elephant. “I think lawyers have a unique perspec- 
tive,” he says. “Other professionals in this business 
only deal with one aspect of, for example, a major 
tour. Butall the arrangements—from the stage design 
to the T-shirt logos—pass through the lawyer’s 
hands.” 

It was this perspective that gave Hoffman the idea 
for a book that goes behind the scenes of the rock- 
‘n’roll touring industry and describes its parts. Co- 
authored by Hoffman, Eric Todd ot BML Lighting and 
writer Frank Weimann, Backstage Pass is a very useful 
how-to book for the layperson who wants to get in- 
volved in rock'n'roll but doesn’t know where to be- 
gin. Published independently this year, and available 
through mail order, the book consists of interviews 
with 61 concert business professionals who talk 
about what they do, why they do it, and how they got 
the job. “The objective of the book,” says Hoffman, 
“is to tell young people about all the opportunities 
that exist that they don’t even know about, in the 
dream fields they think about every day, but don’t 
think they can be part of because they don’t play the 
guitar well enough.” 


Continued on page 109 


Zokor couldn't believe his tentacles! “I geta 
cassette crammed with this planets’ new 
music, plus save 45% off SPIN—the only 
magazine that gives this system serious mu- 
sic coverage—and get it transmitted to my 
home base every month?” 


“ Wait till Defathon hears about this!” 


Last chance—this offer will not be contin- 
ued, and tapes are offered on paid sub- 
scriptions by availability only. 
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XYZ 
Red Flag 
Requiem for the 
‘Americas 

Don Dixon 

Wire 

Devo 

Close Lobsters 
Renegade Sound 


Bill Nelson 
Game Theory 
Crispin Glover 
The Doughboys 
Elvis Hitler 

7 Seconds 

The Tail Gators 
The Flamin’ Lips 
They Might Be 
Giants 
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TAPE 4 


Living Colour 
The Godfathers 
Nuclear Valdez 
The The 

Joe Strummer 
Indigo Girls 


Choose any 1 of 6 FREE new music tapes 
PLUS rock with SPIN ! 


$15.95 - 1 Year: SAVE 45%! 


Worse than crack. It’s a new form of 
speed that throws your brain off the 
chart. Ice has traveled from Hawaii to 
the West Coast and, despite the DEA's 
denials, has just reached New York. 
Hardass characters on the streets and 
in the clinics are admitting they're 


scared. 


San Francisco, October 1989. 


6:30 a.m.—dosing time at the Bayview-Hunter’s Point 
Methadone Program, out on the ass-end of Third Street 
in the southeast corner of the city. Forty anxious men 
and women in various stages of heroin and methadone 
addiction pour through the doors and obediently file 
along one wall, waiting for their fix. Bayview-Hunter’s 
Point is a black neighborhood, rivaling North 
Richmond across the bay as the biggest ghetto in 
northern California, yet, as usual, a mix of blacks, 
whites, Hispanics and Asians shuffle through the line. 
Angry, rattling voices roar throughout the clinic's other 
wards, but the methadone line is held by a trembling 
quiet. They're pros. They've dosed a thousand times. 
Leaning in a doorway near the nurse’s window, 


Article by Dean Kuipers 
Illustration by David Ricceri 
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‘Angel, a drug counselor of 12 years, gives a running 
roll call. He is a heavy, bearded biker—an ex-am- 
phetamine addict who knows most of their names and 
doses by heart. Suddenly, three newcomers explode 
through the clinic door and the tension on the line 
snaps. 

“Angel! Get this guy down, man,” someone yells. 
“He's freakin’ out! He's nuts!” 

The methadone clients are suddenly mobile— 
bouncing around the clinic with their hands flapping 
or holding their heads—moaning and babbling, un- 
able to handle anything freakish when they are this 
close to getting their dose. 

‘Angel hustles down the halll to collar this guy who is 
now soaked in sweat and racked by violent DTs. 
Backed into a comer and flailing his arms out in front 
of him, his eyes are wild, his pupils darting around in 
his head. His lips are flecked with foam. 

“Don’t touch me don’t touch me don’t touch me 
man ‘cause you'll hurt me man don’t let nobody hurt 
me man ‘cause they want to man jus’ ‘cause my 
head's so big man soo BIIIIG! OW! I'm on a super- 
powered elevator man just shooting straight up and 
my heads gettin’ big. | don't like it man where am | 

“You're with Angel,” the counselor says, backing 
off a few steps. 

“My head man it’s getting so big,”’ the man sobs. 
“It’s gonna pop. Can you see it? Look, It’s gonna pop. | 
got to hold it in or | might kill someone... .” 

After 12 years of handling drug crises, Angel can 
recognize a classic case of drug-induced psychosis— 
maybe angel dust, maybe crack. 

“He been smoking crack?” Angel asks, turning to 
one of the man’s friends. But instead, it’s the guy who 
is freaking who blurts out: “No, man I got SUPER ICE. 
Super ice super speed. It weren't no crack. It’s four 
hours bro and it’s kickin’ in.” 


“You fixin’ it?” Angel ask: 
He shakes his head, tightly. “Smoke. Smoke it.” 
“Smoke speed?”” 


“A speed treat,” says one of his friends. “His crank 
dealer told him it would be a speed treat.” 


mer, billed as a one-hit wonder—in reality a one- 

hit psychosis, On the street it's known as glass, LA 
glass, hot ice, super ice or LA crystal. Ice is a rock form 
of methamphetamine, smoked in hits of .1. gram or 
less in the same short, straight pipe used to smoke 
crack. But while a crack high lasts only eight to 20 
minutes, an ice high lasts anywhere from eight to 30 
hours on only one hit. Usually that’s followed by an 
attack of paranoia and acute psychosis that goes on for 
up to 48 hours. 

Ice is an odorless, clear or white crystal. “One ver- 
jon seems to be pure methamphetamine and another 
is a mixture of crack, heroin and methadrine,” says 
James Coleman, a counselor at the Westside Metha- 
done Clinic in San Francisco. “You smoke it and it hits 
you in about six seconds, then puts you out for 25 to 
30 hours, unlike the six or eight hours that would be 
normal for meth. The come-down has a very erratic, 
jittery phase and often a full psychotic break. That’s 
the kicker. Everybody we've seen who's tried the stuff 
is scared by that episode. It’s not permanent, but it’s 
like heavy DTs.”” 

“This stuff is potentially more dangerous than 
crack, because an abuser tends to stay high for days,” 
claims Bill Vidavier, an amphetamine specialist at San 
Francisco's Haight-Ashbury Free Clinic Detox Center. 
“The bad come-down makes it highly addictive, and 
users tend to go on binges. Eventually they're smoking 


| ce made its North American debut this past sum- 
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Ice’s real threat comes 
because no drug that you can 
eat, smoke, snort or shoot 
does as many bad things to 
your body as speed. 


every three or four hours, getting higher and higher 
and going without sleep, during which they quickly 
show hypermania and then shoot into a psychotic 
state, There is a great potential for violence.” 

“Someone tweaked on ice will hurt you if he feels 
comered,” agrees Dr. Greg Hayner, chief pharmacist 
at the Haight-Ashbury Free Clinic. “As far as they're 
concerned, if you threaten them, they're fighting for 
their lives." 

Ice first slammed into the US about 20 months ago 
in Hawaii—devastating Honolulu, where an increas- 
ing number of crack and speed freaks have been 
wracked by horrifying psychotic episodes. In Hawaii, 
the explosive, all-day high brought on by smoking ice 
has proved irresistible, despite the threat of its trau- 
matic crash and its outrageous price. Already newspa- 
pers are reporting that ice has rocketed past crack to 
become the most common cause of drug-related ar- 
rests in the Islands. Honolulu emergency rooms are 
said to be averaging six admissions a night for ice us- 
ers suffering from severe speed psychosis. 

Late this past summer the chill hit the streets of LA, 
San Diego, and San Francisco. Since then, busts for 
possession and sale of ice have also been made in 
Phoenix and Miami, Contrary to what the Drug En- 
forcement Agency (DEA) says, methedrine dealers in 
New York City are claiming that ice has crossed to the 
East Coast, In fact, the ongoing battle to choke off the 
flow of cocaine to the US might make ice replace 
crack as this country’s next drug epidemic. 

Federal drug czar William J. Bennett's office warns 
that experts say “smokable methamphetamine will be 
the drug plague of the 1990s.”” 

“In 12 years, this shit is the worst I've ever seen,” 


says Angel. “This is going to be a motherfucker, man, 
an epidemic that won't quit. We got to stop it now,” 


an Francisco is where ice has formed its 
Ss beachhead in the continental US. Long-term 

drug detox maintenance programs here have 
been the first to handle the growing number of ice us- 
ers freaked by the drug's potency. That is because the 
first to use it are the veterans—the poly-drug users— 
especially those on crack. 

“We are anticipating that it will become a major 
problem here,” says Lieutenant Jim Molinari, head of 
the Narcotics Unit of the San Francisco Police. 
“We've made a couple busts. It’s not being made 
here. It’s coming from the Far East, which is a rare 
situation for us. It will either compete with crack or be 
run by the same people.” 

Clinicians and law-enforcement agencies on the 
West Coast are dreading that ice will challenge crack 
as the drug of choice on the street. On the street in 
Honolulu, ice sells for $50 a hit (.1 gram), or $400 a 
gram, whereas coke is about $100 a gram. In San 
Francisco, .1 gram of ice goes for about $45, while 
crack costs $15 to $25 for .2-.25g. Right now, the 
higher price gives ice something of a new-drug chic. 
Dope fiends who can afford it have been buying it up 
in a flash, like they once did coke. And this balance 
is doomed to tip even further in the direction of 
ice— especially in California. 

Considering that an ice high lasts from 25 to 75 
times longer than getting tweaked on crack, the ice- 
rock is a better deal. Moreover, ice can resolidify in 
the pipe and can be smoked longer than an equal 
amount of crack. It also leaves no stains or odors, as 
crack can. A crack addict will end up spending more 
than an ice addict to stay high. For a few days, any- 
way, before he breaks down, 

Because ice is synthetic, like powdered methe- 
drine, itis not geographically limited like cocaine is to 
South America. Right now it is being smuggled into 
the US from pharmaceutical-quality labs in Hong 
Kong, Korea and the Philippines. But all the appara- 
tuses necessary to create cheap ice already exist in the 
underground labs and amateur, bootleg “bathtub 
cookers’ that have made speed for more than 20 years 
near the California-Oregon border and in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains 100 miles south of San Francisco. 

For years the speed produced in California has been 
far less expensive than coke and was known, in fact, 
as a “poor man’s cocaine.” Its illegal to possess even 
the chemicals necessary to make speed, especially the 
base material—an asthma medication known as 
Ephedrine. But they can be purchased on the black 
market or in other states. Only a few hundred dollars 
are required to make a pound of pure methampheta- 
mine, Itis entirely feasible that ice will become signifi- 
cantly cheaper than crack, once the panache wears 
off. 

Lieutenant Molinari, of the SFPD Narcotics Team, 
agrees. “It will be cheaper than itis in Hawaii. Califor- 
nia continues to lead the nation in uncovering clan- 
destine labs that produce meth. Here they don’t have 
the smuggling and transportation costs like in the 
Islands.”” 

Ken Kingsbury, of the Alameda County District At- 
torney’s office in Oakland, voiced a familiar concern 
that echoes throughout the Bay Area. Speed has tradi- 
tionally been controlled by motorcycle gangs in Cali- 
fornia, and the allure of massive profits might prompt 
some of the biker network to remobilize and open 
new labs to produce ice. It is, after all, their turf. 


Continued on page 107 


“Can you read me‘The Night Before Christmas’ 
before I go to bed, Daddy?” 


TO KEEP THEIR SECRET, MILLIONS OF ILLITERATE ADULTS 
ARE FORCED TO MAKE UP STORIES. 


Help Smirnoff end illiteracy in America. 
y in this country is a major problem. It presents a 
to over 27 million adults. And its not just books 
's that are closed to them. They find themselves 
shut out of the mainstream of our society. 

To put an end to this tragedy, Smirnoff has begun a na- 
tional campaign. And one of the most important things we 
are doing is making a major contribution to Literacy Volun- 
teers of Ameri 


‘oots organization of volunteers, they're dedi- 
a able to read. To 
achieve that goal, they need all the help they can get. 
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We invite you to join with us and make your own contri- 
bution to this extremely worthy cause. You can send your tax 
deductible contributions to: Literacy Volunteers of America, 

Box H, 5795 Widewaters Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214. 
Please give whatever you can. Every dollar 
helps thi lunteers teach adults to do something 

so many of them desperately want to do. 

Read to their chi 
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You know those tickets that took so long to get? 
+) De Well, throw them away, because you've got Pioneer. 
With Pioneer speakers, “'risncer speakers ae designed with the mos 
. advanced technology available, so they provide 
the best seats in the accurate sound reproduction even for demanding 
: digital sources like CD. And with the widest variety 
house are in your car of speakers available, no wonder they're the most 
* popular act around. 
So turn the ignition off, turn the volume up and 
let the show begin! 
Call 1-800-421-1404 for your nearest authorized 
Pioneer dealer. 
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Northwest of Hell 


Soundgarden are Seattle's 
heaviest contenders since Jimi 
Hendrix. Amidst the crop of 
grunge bands flourishing 

in the Pacific Northwest, 
they’re the one that could 
become the metal band for 
people who hate metal. 


Article by Michael Corcoran 


Soundgarden (I-r): Matt Cameron, Chris Cornell, Jason Everman and Kim Thayil 


mm hey're AxI’s favorite band, one of the 150 
| | or so that lan Astbury loves and hopes to 
\ produce, and the folks Mark Lanegan of 
WE the Screaming Tres cals “Sour guys who 
wear clothes.” Soundgarden are all meat and hair and 
ripped knees, the band most likely to succeed from the 
Seattle scene. Spread out on the long beige-plaid 
couch on the long porch of a huge, old, white house, 
they are drinking Budweiser and talking about what to 
do this evening 
"So, are we gonna play tonight or not?” guitarist 
Kim Thayil asks. SubPop Records, which released 
Soundgarden’s first EP Screaming Life in'87 and is the 
home to the grunge bands that define the Seattle scene 
(Mudhoney, Tad, Nirvana and the Fluid—heavy met- 
al as played by people who listened to the Sex Pistols 
when all their classmates were into Foreigner), is host- 
ing a two-day, eight-band blowout at a local art gal- 
lery. SubPop founders Bruce Pavitt and Jonathan 
Poneman have asked Soundgarden to play a song or 
two after Mudhoney's set. “Has anyone asked Mud- 
honey if we can use their equipment?” asks singer/sex 
god Chris Cornell, who, shirtless as usual, looks like a 
tan Iggy with Michael Hutchence’s old hair. Looking 
at new bass player Jason Everman, who'd been hired 


just the day before to replace retiring Hiro Yamamoto, 
Cornell asks, “Well, which of our songs do you 
know?" The new kid says that he knows “Flower,” “if 
you still do it the way it’s on the record.”’ Thayil thinks 
it'd be great to do “Flower” that night, but Cornell 
doesn’t. Drummer Matt Cameron sides with Cornell. 
“Do you really want to get up in front of everybody 
with our brand new bass player and do a song that's 
almost three years old?” Cornell asks Thayil, who 
takes a big swig from a can of Budweiser and belches 
in Cornell's general direction. “Was that a yes or na?” 
Cornell asks. “It sounded like a yes, but smells like a 
no.” 

It’s important to know that Soundgarden are a Bud- 
weiser band. Though there isn’t much difference be- 
tween the taste of Miller and that of Budweiser, there 
is a marked dissimilarity between Miller bands and 
Budweiser bands. Miller bands, whose ranks include 
the Nightcats, the Paladins, the Wagoneers and the H- 
Bombs, have posters identifying them as such; Bud- 
weiser bands signal their allegiance by leaving behind 
little piles of red and white aluminum. Famous Bud- 
weiser bands include Beastie Boys, the Replacements, 
Butthole Surfers and Black Flag. When Miller bands 
are thirsty, they announce, “Hey, Beertender, how 
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about sending up five Miller Genuine Drafts for the 
band.” Their motto, as stated on TV by one of the Long 
Ryders, is, “You don’t have to be the greatest musician 
in the world, you just have to mean it.” The motto for 
Bud bands is “Hey, we didn’t pay $12 to see you ass- 
holes.” They'll drink any brand of beer, but somehow 
it’s always Budweiser. 

“Let’s doa cover tonight, something like ‘FOPP’ [by 
the Ohio Players],’” says Thayil. Cornell lowers his 
Bud and belches. “‘Is that a yes or a no?” 


} oundgarden took their name from a huge pipe 
SD sculpture in Seattle’s Sand Point. When the wind 
blows through Sound Garden, the sculpture, it sounds 
like side three of Physical Graffiti. “O.K., let's get the 
Led Zeppelin questions out of the way,” Cornell says, 
leaning over my opened notebook. “What'Il it be for 
‘openers? Do we think the comparisons are valid? 
Which Led Zeppelin record changed our lives? Why is 
my hair long and curly like Robert Plant's? Do | wear 
my dinky to the left also?” 

You could say that Soundgarden are tired of being 
compared to Led Zeppelin—they considered turning 
the joke on the critics and calling Louder Than Love, 
their A&M debut, John Paul Jones and Ringo. “When 
we first got stuck with that Led Zep tag three years ago, 
| thought it was O.K. Back then, everyone in Seattle 
was into the Smiths and the Cure and Led Zeppelin 
was very 70s, very uncool. We were outcasts from the 
goofy art rock scene, which was fine by me. | just fig- 
ured, it could be worse, they could’ve compared me 
toJim Morrison,” Cornell says. “Lately, though, all the 
Led Zep comparisons have become a thor in the 
band’s side. | mean, Led Zeppelin was never a favorite 
band of anyone in the group and, to tell the truth, | 


don’t really hear much Zeppelin in us, except that | 
sometimes sing in a loud falsetto. We don’t write 
songs about wizards, swords or any of that dungeons 
and dragons crap.”” 

While on the subject of rampant labeling, | ask the 
band if the “Seattle Sound” tag is accurate. “What 
gets called the ‘Seattle Sound’ should really be called 
the ‘SubPop Sound,’ ” Thayil says. “Sir Mix-a-Lot just 


“When we first got stuck 


with God. “When I was growing up I had friends who 
lived in the East Side and all those guys ever did was sit 
in their rooms, smoke tons of pot and play along with 
Hendrix records, trying to match him note for note,” 
Cornell says. While his friends were listening to Avis 
Bold As Love for the millionth time, Cornell found that 
Alice Cooper, MCS, the Stooges and Black Sabbath 
spoke more directly to him. “When I was in junior 


th that Led Zep tag three 


years ago, | thought it was O.K. Back then, everyone in 
Seattle was into the Smiths and the Cure and Led 
Zeppelin was very 70s, very uncool. We were outcasts 
from the goofy art rock scene.” 


went platinum; Queensryche and Metal Church went 
gold. Robert Cray and Heart sell millions of records. 
And then you have all the Pop Llama bands like Young 
Fresh Fellows and the Posies. None of those groups 
are considered ‘the Seattle Sound,’ but bands like Cat- 
butt, Nirvana, the Fluid and Tad are. It's that grungy 
stuff, you know, heavy muddle—that’s ‘the Seattle 
Sound.’ ” 


eattle has long been a city where metal rules, 

which is not hard to believe since its proudest 
musical export is Jimi Hendrix. Though a city kid who 
went to Garfield High, same as Quincy Jones and 
Bruce Lee, Hendrix is buried in the affluent East Side 
suburbs where his name has long been synonymous 


high, every Friday the teachers would let the kids play 
their favorite records. | brought in Billion Dollar Ba- 
ies and they wouldn’t let me play it. They never ve- 
toed anyone's choice before. It was then that | knew 
that rock’n’roll could scare the fuck out of certain 
people.” 

To get to the point where his own rock'n'roll scares 
certain people (and it does: check the reactions of pas- 
sersby when you blast Louder Than Love through your 
Blaupunkt) Cornell listened toa lot of Killing Joke and 
Bauhaus. He met transplanted Chicagoans Yama- 
moto and Thayil four years ago, when Hiro answered 
his “roommate wanted” ad. In the first incarnation of 
Soundgarden, Cornell played drums and sang. When 
things started getting more serious, Cornell decided 
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he couldn't sing and play drums well, so the trio 
brought in powerful drummer Cameron, who'd 
caught their eye while in Skin Yard. At one of their first 
gigs as a four-piece, Soundgarden completely blew 
away SubPop’s Pavitt, then a writer for the influential 
Rocket monthly. “Total Fucking Godhead” was Pa- 
vitt’s short, but to-the-point response. Pavitt’s partner, 
Poneman, was on hand at the same show. “I was ina 
band, but after witnessing the awesomeness of Sound- 
garden that night and knowing that | could never ap- 
proach that level of intensity, 1 decided to do 
something on the business end of music instead,’ 
Poneman says. 

Pavitt and Poneman looked at legendary regional 
labels like Sun, Motown and Stax, saw that they all 
had their own studios, staff producers and consistent 
album art, and formed SubPop Records with the same 
auteur philosophy. Ninety-five percent of SubPop’s 
releases are recorded at the Reciprocal Studio with 
Jack Endino producing, Pavitt designs all the album 
covers with a penchant for hair-exploding live shots. 
The first release to get SubPop a measure of notoriety 
was by Green River, who later splintered into Mud- 
honey and Mother Love Bone. Soundgarden helped to 
firmly entrench SubPop on the indie landscape. “For 
awhile SST was the hot label, then it was Homestead. 
Now it’s SubPop,” Thayil says. 

After releasing one single and two EPs on SubPop, 
Soundgarden was hot-breathed by several major |a- 
bels but signed to SST instead to record Ulvamega 
OK.”A lot of people thought we were being arrogant, 
telling the big labels to go fish, but we knew what we 
were doing. We wanted to make the record we want- 
ed to make and we knew the majors would still be 
there after we made it,” Cornell said. For Louder Than 


Love, Soundgarden was given Complete Artistic Con- 
trol and used Seattle producer Terry Date (Metal 
Church). 


18:30 p.m. we all pile into a red van and head 
FA. downtown to the SubPop show. Itseems kind of 
early, but Thayil explains, “By 9 o'clock that place 
will be packed.” Ironically, the Seattle club scene is 
pretty dead. The strict drinking laws forbid all-ages 
shows in clubs, so one-on shows like tonight’s are 
pretty much it for “the Seattle Sound.” Sure enough, 
when we arrive at the COCA Gallery, a huge art space 
currently displaying photos of tattooed people with 
pierced genitalia, the line is around the block. After 
waiting in line for three or four awkward moments, 
Cameron and Cornell sorta mosey this-away and find 
themselves, aw shucks, at the front door where they 
are swept in on the guest list. “They don’t have any 
beer in there,’” Thayil says and suggests we slow our 
thirsts at a nearby bar. 

When we enter Oxford's, which looks just like it 
sounds, Kim waves to a table of at least 11. We head 
over and he introduces me to someone from Mother 
Love Bone, a couple of the Screaming Trees, one guy 
from Tad (Tad himself) and several other people from 
some band or other. “Straight Up” by Paula Abdul 
bounces from the speakers. “I fuckin’ hate party mu- 
sic,” Thayil says, dancing his index fingers around, 

Four hours and three smuggled six-packs later, we 
are all, the entire “Seattle Sound,” standing in front of 
the COCA Gallery letting the cool breeze dry our 
sweaty bodies. The show is long over, and Mudhoney 
is loading their equipment into a van blasting Kiss 
Alive, but no one wants to go home. Thayil thinks we 
should all drive to Canada, two hours away, but Cor- 
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nell suggests driving out to the lake and drinking the 
12-pack he's got chilling in the van, There's still much 
to talk about this night. 

Bruce Pavitt takes a break from helping Mudhoney 
load out and comes over and slips a Carling Black La- 
bel to his longtime pal, Thayil. They grew up, along 
with Yamamoto, in the Chicago suburb of Park Forest 
and graduated together from an alternative learning 
program at Rich East High School. Wanting to contin- 
ue their education in a similarly progressive manner, 
the trio enrolled in Evergreen State College in Olym- 
pia, Washington. Pavitt interned at OP magazine 
(now OPtion) and wrote about independent releases 
inhis own Subterranean Pop fanzine. Alter graduating 
in’81, Thayil and Yamamoto moved to Seattle. Pavitt 
followed two years later 

“When | first moved to Seattle, it seemed that every 
band wanted to be Joy Division, some of them even 
went so far as to affect British accents,” Pavitt recalls 
“Artists in nonmajor media markets have real inferior- 
ity complexes, | think. Since they're always reading 
about bands from England, New York and LA, they 
think those bands are better and lesser groups try to 
emulate those bands. Then there are some people 
who say ‘Fuck New York. Fuck LA. We don’t care 
what's happening there, we want to make something, 
happen here.’ And that’s what Seattle is about right 
now.” 

Out of oppression and insecurity comes the best 
rock'n'roll. Backed into a corner it jumps out of the 
grooves claws first. It goes for the throat. It’s louder 
than love. It’s meat and hair and ripped knees. It 
screams and pounds and falls down. It uses a lot of 
duct tape. 

You can smirk if you want to. It doesn’t matter. @ 
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Like their mentors Bon Jovi, Skid Row embody suburban American discontent. They wreck 
hotel rooms, get drunk and swear alot. On record, stage and TV, Skid Row kick ass so the rest 
of us don't have to get mussed up in the process. 


Article by Lee Black 


on Bon Jovi's having coffee in Casper, Wyo- 

ming. Skid Row guitarist Dave Sabo, a skinny 

man who's known as Snake, comes into the 

room without knocking. “Hey, Snakeboy,” says 

Jon, “you can clean the room.” Dave laughs, 
bitches at Jon for having put itching powder in his bed 
the night before, and leaves. Jon and Dave have 
known each other for a long time, since they were 
teenagers in New Jersey. Just as Skid Row had finished 
their debut LP, Skid Row, Jon put them on the bill for 
the national tour in support of New Jersey and called 
the tour “The Jersey Syndicate” to give Skid Row the 
credit he thinks they deserve. 

Six months earlier, on stage at the Meadowlands in 
New Jersey where Skid Row is opening for Bon Jovi, 
singer Sebastian Bach screams, “Any of you ever been 
in jail?” to an audience comprised mainly of 13-year- 
old girls too innocent to have ever even smoked dur- 
ing recess, Their mothers drove them to the show and 
are standing at the sidelines. But the kids are cheering, 
and joining Sebastian (who's cleaner than Axl and 
even prettier than Jon Bon Jovi) in a rousing chant of 
“fuck you" as Skid Row launches into “Youth Gone 
wild.” 

Dave Sabo calls it “baditude,” but what's really ap- 
pealing about Skid Row isa studied recklessness, pure 
post-adolescent rebellion, They're angry but they 
don’t know why. They won't take anything from any- 
body, even if they might really want it. t's rebellion for 
rebellion’s sake, with no goal and no cause. And it 
sells like pre-torn jeans. 

Backstage, Skid Row’s publicist shuffles the band— 
nervous like kids on the first day of school—around 
the hospitality room to meet the editors of various 
metal magazines. Dave, Sebastian, bassist Rachel Bo- 
lan, guitarist Scotti Hill and drummer Rob Affuso are 
really excited, with that gee-whiz air of “This is so 
cool, I'm almost famous.” Their parents are thet 
looking proud. 

‘Six months later, Skid Row really are famous. Skid 
Row, analbum of shimmery pop-metal with the sort of 
familiar bad-boy lyrics and guitar play that fit neatly 
into a three-minute debauch on the MTV screen, has 
gone platinum and, after three months, is still in the 
Top 10. Tours are planned (with Matley Crie in Eu- 
rope and Aerosmith in the US), according to Sabo, 
“until we drop dead. It’s been our dream all our lives: 
Make a record, tour, eat junk food until we're sick.”” 

“I think, fuck, dude, you are some lucky son of a 
bitch,” says the 21-year-old Bach. “My friends are 
; turning 35, painting houses and losing their hair. They 
The Skids (clockwise fromtop lef i can play great music, but they just never got a break. | 
Dave Sabo, Rob Affuso, Scotti Hill, Sebastian Bach’ thank god, man.” 
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For Dave Sabo, and consequently Skid Row, the 
break wasn’t a twist of fate, but a middle-class New 
Jersey neighborhood. Sabo grew up in Sayerville, try- 
ing to hang with the older guys in town, occasionally 
getting beaten up by a kid named Jon Bongiovi. On 
December 16, 1977, Dave went to see Kiss and it 
changed his life. “‘That did it for me," he says. “My 
room was plastered with Kiss posters. They were like 
the heavy metal Beatles."" The next Halloween, he 
dressed up as Ace Frehley, Ten years later, he jammed 
with the real Frehley on MTV. 

Bassist Rachel Bolan heard the Kiss Alive album 
when he was 12. He immediately brought home a pic- 
ture of Gene Simmons and announced to his parents 
that he wanted to play whatever instrument the fire- 
breathing lizard guy was holding. Guitarist Scotti Hill 
once entertained at his sister's baby shower by dress- 
ing up as Simmons and spitting ketchup. 

Sabo went to his first club, the Fast Lane in Asbury 
Park, at 14. His friend Jon, whose band was playing, 
that night, sneaked him in. Jon was also underage. At 
15, Dave got the nickname “snake.” “I wish that |had 
this incredibly pornographic story,” says Sabo. “But, 
we used to hang around at this school, around this 50- 
gallon drum with a fire in it. We'd just drink beer and 
get stupid and listen to music really loud and usually 
get hassled by the cops. One night we were listening 
to Frank Zappa’s ‘Baby Snakes,’ And in a drunken stu- 
por, one of my buddies started singing ‘Davy Snakes’ 
and | was the only guy named Davy.” Soon after, 
Snake started playing guitar in an tron Maiden-Judas 
Priest-Van Halen cover band and filled in for six 
shows with Bongiovi’s band. Eventually, Sabo intro- 
duced Bongiovi to another friend from the Shore 
scene, Richie Sambora, 


Snake Sabo: Born to be your man. 


In high school, Rachel Bolan was a Sex Pistols fan 
and less-than-stellar student in a place full of jocks 
and Deadheads. A 16-year-old misfit, he joined an all- 
punk cover band called Genocide and hit the Jersey 
club circuit, Bolan and Sabo ran into each other one 
day at the Garden State Music Store in Toms River, 
and became the primary songwriting team for what 
would be Skid Row. Scotti Hill and drummer Rob Af- 
fuso—once a student at NYU—were recruited 
through newspaper ads. They already had a singer 
named Matt, who, says Bach, “was just like Bon Jovi.’” 
Skid Row, then a glam-metal group with teased hair 
and pink guitars, started playing clubs like the On 


Stage in Staten Island and making demos. Sabo kept 
sending tapes to Jon Bon Jovi, by now a superstar, and 
trying to impress his manager. “When | was 18 and 
hanging out with Jon, | kept telling Doc McGhee, 
‘One day, you'll manage me.’ And he'd say, ‘Yeah, 


Get me a cup of coffee.’ ” 

In 1987, Jon decided to let Skid Row open a couple 
of shows in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania on his Slippery 
When Wet tour. Skid Row’s aggressive live perfor- 
mances, which even then combined bad-boy postur- 
ing with Bon Jovi-esque populism, finally impressed 
Doc McGhee enough to sign them, Then he told them. 
to lose the lead singer. 

Sebastian Bach (his real name) was born to hip par- 
ents in the Bahamas in 1968, moved to Canada, and 
grew up with Jimi Hendrix and the Stones on the turn- 
table. When he sang at a high school dance and sud- 
denly became popular after having been considered a 
“greasy, geeky heavy metal kid,” he decided on a 
career. 

Bach dropped out of high school and moved from 
Peterborough to Toronto, where he hung out on the 

ene with Ronnie Sweetheart, who's now the lead 
singer of the Throbs, a band recently signed by Geffen. 
He joined Madame X, whose drummer, Roxy Pe- 
trucci, is now in Vixen, and a band called VOS— 
“five guys with the biggest hair’—who mostly cov- 
ered Métley Crile. The Criie came down one, night to 
see VOS and gave them backstage passes to their con- 
cert; it made Sebastian’s week. Five years later, Sebas- 
tian found himself sharing the bill with Motley Criie at 
Lenin Stadium for the Moscow Music Peace Festival. 

A friend of the Skids, Dave Feld, met Bach at the 
wedding of rock photographer Mark Weiss, where Se- 
bastian and other drunken revelers were doing Led 
Zeppelin songs on the wedding band’s equipment. 
Word got back to Skid Row. “They thought, ‘This kid’s 
a brat and that’s what we're looking for,’ ” says Bach. 
With Bach as lead singer, Skid Row was signed to At- 
lantic and sent away to make an album at Royal Rec- 


ords in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The Skids couldn’t 
get in too much trouble there just looking at cows and 
‘occasionally driving to the Alpine Valley outdoor the- 
ater for a metal show. 

Upon their return, Bon Jovi announced Skid Row 
would be the opening band for his entire American 
tour. “It was like going from sixth grade to college,” 
says Scotti Hill 

“My initial goal,” says Sabo, “was to not go on 
stage, go, ‘Oh my God’ and puke.” Stage fright aside, 
Sabo gets pissed off if anyone suggests that success 
was handed to his band. “That's full of shit,’ he says. 
“We definitely got some help from Bon Jovi, but any- 
body would be stupid if a person of that stature offered 
you help, and you said, ‘No way, man, we're not 
gonna take it.’ | mean, give me a break. We believed 
in ourselves, so without the help | thought we'd do 
something, Not to say that we're the best band in the 
world, but the potential had to be there for them to 
want to help us out.” 

“We're not fucking puppets,” says Bach. “We're 
Skid Row.” 

To Skid Row, being S Row is all-important 
They're perched on the fence between idealism and 
cynicism, boyhood and adulthood. “Never played by 
the rules,” Bach sings on “Youth Gone Wild.” “Never 
really cared.” Seconds later, he admits, “So many oth- 
ers have stood where | stand.” 

Bach thinks of himself as a perfectionist. “If | miss a 
note, I'll be totally psycho,” he says. “That's when 
you get into wrecking hotel rooms.” When Bach 
misses a note or the Skids just get bored, their damages 
reportedly average $2,500 a night. Hotels not only ask 
them never to come back, but they call up other hotels 
in their chain to warn them, In Salt Lake City, Bach 


In Salt Lake City, singer Sebastian 
Bach invited an entire arena back to 
the Little America Hotel. When the 
band rolled in from the venue, they 
were greeted by 2,000 kids—and the 
SWAT team, the Fire Department and 
17 pissed-off hotel security guards. 


invited an entire arena back to the Little America Ho- 
tel. When the band rolled in from the venue, they 
were greeted by 2,000 kids—and the SWAT team, the 
Fire Department and 17 pissed-off hotel security 
guards, Bon Jovi even fired them once for using exces- 
sive profanity in Portland, then relented and hired 
them back the next day. In Japan, where Skid Row 
sell out headline dates, Sebastian got tired of being 
accompanied by security (protecting him from over- 
“obsessive Japanese fans) and tried to climb down the 
fire escape of the hotel to go off by himself. On the 
‘overnight plane ride to Russia for the Moscow festival, 
Bach made so much noise all night that the other 
slightly older, more jaded metal stars were conspiring 
to put sleeping pills in his drink. “There's a big differ- 
ence between old drinkers and young drinkers,” says 
Bon Jovi. 

“When guards are harassing the fans for something 
or other,” says Bach, “Ill kick them in the back of the 


head, right in front of 20,000 people. | can’t believe | 
get to do that. I’s such a great feeling of power. But | 
don’t want to be taken as some cliche-fuck, bad-boy 
rock star, Any kid who grew up on Ted Nugent or Mét- 
ley Crie or David Lee Roth, it’s bred into you not to 
take shit. That’s what rock'n'roll is all about.” 

The life of pure rebellion may be a myth, but it’s a 
myth that 14-year-olds want to believe in. A myth 
that’s more important than reality, because you can 
pick it up and put it down—like a mean pair of black 
cowboy boots—anytime you want. Snake Sabo un- 
derstands the myth perfectly; he’s seen both sides— 
rock god and adolescent Kiss fan. “When you're 
growing up, it’s like seeing comic book characters. It’s 
just too good to be true,” he says. “Fans have such a 
preconceived notion about the way these people 
should be that if they're any different, it's a 
disappointment. 

“\did have a chance to meet Paul Stanley once. All| 
wanted to tell him was how much of an effect he had 
‘on me, and that the reason | bought my first guitar and 
still have it was only because of him, no one else in the 
world. I don’t know if he remembers that or anything. 
But it doesn't really matter. It’s just that | got to shake 
his hand and tell him that, because it meant so much 
to me. And | got that off my chest.” 

In Casper, Wyoming, Dave comes back into the 
room without knocking. He's carrying a couple of 
boxes, one for Jon and one for Jon's wife. Out of a 
Federal Express box, Jon pulls a purple-lined Terry 
King black leather jacket. “Wow, Snakeboy, wow, it’s 
pretty cool, thanks,” Jon says. “Thanks, bro. Way 
cool, Snakeboy. Thanks.” Sabo leaves and comes 
back a few minutes later. He wants to borrow a pair of 
shorts and a shirt witha collar. He's going to play golf. @ 
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On the 
Road Again 


The World’s Greatest Rock And Roll Band is back on tour 
for the first time in seven years. This time it’s a family affair. 


l.. Stewart, 1975: The Beatles. . .| think they are nice lads who wrote pretty songs, but they are horribly 
overrated. In fact, most of the Liverpool groups were overrated, they were all musically inept completely. 
Some of them could sing, but they could never play their instruments. You could count the number of good 
musicians who came out of Liverpool on one hand. 

By 1964, the Stones took off, and it was obvious that they were going to have the same kind of following 
that the Beatles had got. But Andrew [Loog Oldham, the Beatles’ publicist and the Rolling Stones’ first mana- 
ger] thought they couldn’t go on playing Muddy Waters material and maintain it, so he had to alter the reper- 
toire and the approach and everything of the group. He was really more interested in what they looked like. . . 
you could call him musically barren, really. If you look at early pictures of the group there are those five 


Article by Lisa Robinson 
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“I just love all the graphics and the 
stage design and all that,” says 
Jagger. “If it wasn’t for that, it would 
be really quite boring, because 
you’re doing the same songs. | mean, 
1 can do ‘Jumpin’ Jack Flash’ in the 
bath at midnight, on my head.” 
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longhaired little horrors, and Muggins here. So | was 
pushed out. 


Keith Richards, 1989: We knew that all we wanted to 
do was play guitars: you want to play the blues, man, 
and you know, we are the men with the mission. So 
there you go, out on the ballroom rock'n'roll circuit, 
and we just tried to figure a new way to play together 
and turn people on to Muddy Waters and Howlin’ 
Wolf and Chuck Berry via us. Like, “If you're inter- 
ested in this, then you should hear the real stuff!’ That 
was our only criteria, not the money. 

Being popstars didn’t even come into the realm of 
possibility. We saw no connection between us and the 
Beatles; we were playing blues, they were writing pop 
songs dressed in suits. | mean they were an encourag- 
ing sign of a new trend in popular music, but to be in 
the charts, or to be popstars—we were almost a reac- 
tion against all of that. We were too hip to be popstars, 
it was like that was the only dignity we had left. 


he first time | met Mick Jagger was at an Eric 
Tez concert in 1974. He sidled over and 

made fun of something I'd written about Jimmy 
Page's clothes. | looked at Mick, couldn't believe the 
sequin-covered Capezio dance shoes he was wearing, 
and told him so. We've been sparring ever since. 

In 1975, Mick asked me along on the Stones’ Tour 
of the Americas, in some trumped-up position we 
called “rock'n’roll press liaison;’ and | was only too 
happy to join the circus for the summer. Over the past 
14 years, I've been around the Stones a lot; during the 
1978 and 1981 tours, for Mick’s two solo albums, and 
Keith’s solo album and tour last year, at birthday par- 
ties, Christmas parties and baby showers (a specialty 
of Jerry Hall's). | still remain a fan. 

It is impossible to cover the Rolling Stones on the 
Steel Wheels tour without acutely feeling the loss of 
lan Stewart, the man who started the band with Brian 
Jones in 1961, who acted as their road manager and 
played piano on their albums and onstage, and who 
died of a heart attack in December 1985. | was fortun- 
ate to be the only journalist that Stu trusted enough to 
talk with on the record, and his comments about the 
band he loved are as pertinent today as they ever were. 
The current Stones tour is dedicated to Stu; he always 
was the glue that held it together. 


Washington, Connecticut, July 26, 1989. Mick 
Jagger’s 46th birthday party at the Mayflower Inn: 
Barbecued chicken, com on the cob, potato salad, a 
huge cake, all served outside under a large tent. Mick 
is wearing a white shirt, red brocade vest and blue 
jeans. Keith wears a billowing black coat. Bill, Charlie 
and Ronnie play pool. The Wood children—some are 
Jo and Ronnie's together, one is his and one is hers, 
from former marriages—are gorgeous. So are Keith 
and Patti's blondes. So many children, so many 
blondes. A real family affair. Author Fran Lebowitz sits 
at Mick’s right, Jerry Hall—in a floral print dress, 
Chanel handbag and high heels—is at his left. The 
new Stee! Wheels album is piped in over the outdoor 
speakers. Happy Birthday Mick. 


New Haven, Connecticut, August 12: “No one works 
a small room better than Jagger’ Keith said to me last 
year, and so, when | heard that the Stones were plan- 
ing a secret, surprise set at Toad’s Place, I canceled my 
plans to see Danzig at the Ritz. When the Rolling 
Stones beckon, you don’t say no. To this day, | remem- 
ber the show that they did at Toronto's 400-seat El 
Mocambo Club in 1977 as the best Stones show I'd 
ever seen, and | wanted to see them up close like 
that again. 


Upstairs in the VIP balcony at Toad’s were Keith 
Richards's wife Patti Hansen, his father Burt, CBS 
Records President Tommy Mottola, Daryl Hall, Joey 
Ramone and staffers and friends of the Stones. But 
downstairs, the floor was packed with those who had 
come for the regular Saturday night dance night and 
got the surprise of their lives. 

The Stones ambled onto the stage at 10:30 p.m., 
and without any fanfare, broke into “Start Me Up.” 
What followed were nine Stones classics (including 
“Honky Tonk Women,’ “Brown Sugar,’ “Miss You"” 
and “Tumbling Dice’), two new ones (“Mixed Emo- 
tions;’ “Sad Sad Sad’) and the excitement of seeing 
a legendary band at the height of their power, turned 
on to be playing live to the public for the first time in 
six years. (In February 1986, the Stones did a live blues 
set for invited guests at London's 100 Club as a tribute 
to lan Stewart, but the last official show was in 1982.) 

Most impressive was to see Mick and Keith together 
onstage again, playing the extraordinary music that 
they have contributed to the culture. With a passion 
and energy that performers half his age should envy, 
Jagger led the Stones through a 45-minute set that had 
even the most jaded survivors (I'd seen nearly 65 
Stones shows) excited about the coming tour. 

“Best show | ever saw,’ enthused Tony Mottola after 
Toad's. Would there be another club date soon? 
“One's quite enough, dear’ said press liaison Tony 
King. “Let's not gild the lily.” 


lan Stewart, 1975: | think that you’ve got to admire 
Mick for sure, because of what he takes on, in that 
every other band will just go onstage and bedone with 
it. Mick is totally involved with every aspect. Most 
groups get onstage and play, and everything else is left 
to managers, record producers, accountants and other 
staff members. Mick literally supervises everything, he 
has most of the original ideas and he usually wins his 
arguments with advisers who tell him what he can and 
can't do. He takes on nearly all the responsibilities for 
the Rolling Stones, and | mean obviously he’s got his 
legal people and his financial people, but Mick is 
always on top of everything, more or less on behalf of 
the other three. Yet, he could trot away and probably 
make a lot more money doing movies, he could do a 
single album or tour if he wanted to. | sometimes 
wonder why he takes all the responsibility for the 
Rolling Stones. | mean | know he loves doing it, but it 
means really that he has to work 365 days a year. 


Garden City, Long Island, August 1989. 


SPIN: Why did you want to do this Stones tour? 
Mick Jagger: | loved playing my solo gigs last year; if | 
hadn’t enjoyed that, | wouldn’t have done this. | prob- 
ably wouldn't have been so confident doing this, 
either, But | get a lot of buzz out of doing other things— 
| get really involved in what | call business. | just love 
all the graphics and the stage design and all that. If it 
wasn't for that, it would be really quite boring, be- 
cause you're doing the same songs. | mean’ can do 
‘Jumpin Jack Flash’ in the bath at midnight, on my 
head. I don’t need to rehearse to do that, | really don’t. 
But to make it different, from the stage to the T-shirts, 
it’s a tremendous amount of work, but it’s also fun 
because it’s not something you do every day. To me, 
that keeps the interest going, as well as the music. The 
music's great and all that, but it isn’t 100 percent of 
the show. It might be for Keith, but it really isn’t. It's a 
huge show and it’s got lighting plots and gimmicks. 
It’s like going to see a musical—you want hit songs but 
that isn’t going to be enough.” 


Can't anyone else do alll that? 
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Dimo Safari 


All that glimmers is gold: Glimmer Twins Mick Jagger and Keith Richards. 


Mick: No, no one would do it and it would come out 
wrong and everyone would moan. Charlie's been 
really helpful, actually. When we were doing Dirty 
Work | didn’t have anyone helping me and it was 
hopeless, but now Charlie’s been a great help with all 
the visuals and everything, so that’s always good. But 
1am very focused on it. mean you should only worry 
about what you do, but | have to worry about what 
everyone else does because if | don’t, it might not 
come out like I want it to. 


what appears to be a prosperous area. It’s two 

minutes away froma Bloomingdale's (where Patti 
Hansen has been shopping) and 10 minutes away from 
the Nassau Coliseum where the Stones are in rehears- 
als (the massive stage has to be set up sideways in the 
arena). The hotel is now home for the band and the 
entourage for two weeks. Logistics director Alan Dunn 
(who joined the Stones in 1967 and laughingly refers 
to himself as “the longest-serving employee”), talks 
on the phone; his usual array of maps, lists, itineraries 
and transport plans are neatly organized in front of 
him on a desk. He points out his space-saver hang- 
ers—the kind you can order on TV—and everyone 
immediately decides they want some; security man 
J.C., Ron Wood and this reporter. Woody mentions 
that Mick's got him up running now during the day; 
“Yeah,” someone laughs, “running to the bar.” 


T: Garden City Hotel is a luxurious hotel set in 


SPIN: There always was the attitude that you and 
Keith were on a different timetable than the others. 
Ron Wood: We used to be. We used to operate like 


that; rehearse in the studio, forever being in there, 
running over, working out songs. | suppose we'd get 
boring for Bill—he'd have to cancel dinner date upon 
dinner date. Cancel his visits to clubs in London and 
Paris and stuff. | think Bill had lost hope that we 
could do an album in a reasonable amount of time, 
but I didn’t. 


Financially, were you relieved that the Stones were 
working again? 

Ron: Financially, it is a relief, because let’s face it, | 
have a big family to support. But the biggest relief is 
that the institution of the Stones is still going. It would 
have been devastating to see that crumble through 
hearsay and stuff, because | knew that underneath, 
everyone was friends. 


At 42, you're the youngest member of the Stones. 
Ron: Always will be. 


Keith Richards: What a trauma it’s been for the group 
that lan Stewart has taken the dive on us. We're just 
now coming to terms with it, it’s taken us over three 
years to be able to face the fact that the old bugger 
ain’t gonna walk in the door anymore. It’s difficult to 
explain because in the great, big world out there no- 
body was interested in Stu, but to the band he was 
incredibly important, which is why he was always 
with us, And it’s not until he was gone that you really 
realize quite how important he was to the band. 


SPIN: When Andrew Oldham “pushed him out/’ as 
Stu described it, why didn’t he leave? Why did he stay 


‘on to be the road manager and piano player? 
Keith: | don’t know. Maybe he saw more in us than we 
were capable of understanding. Maybe he had a big 
heart anyway, which was obvious, but he really was 
the conscience of the Stones. He was an anchor for 
us, something to hang onto. He was there first, and it 
really was Stu's band, you know. He probably just 
figured O.K., | don’t care, | understand, and also, he 
didn’t want to be a popstar—probably no more than 
Charlie Watts ever wanted to be. He’s actually embar- 
rassed, you know. It's totally unhip to be a popstar. 


How do you feel about being a popstar? 
Keith: I've learned to live with it. | mean I’ve got my 
feet in both camps on that one. | understand having 
an ego and wanting to show off enough like | do. | 
mean, | know a million great musicians who just 
freeze on the stage; they just can’t face people. But 
you get them in the back room and they'll play your 
ass off. The formula is sometimes impossible to put 
together. 

But Stu wouldn’t have been comfortable as a pop- 
star, so he became our roadie and when you're making, 
records your roadie becomes one of the most impor- 
tant people. For whatever it’s worth, it should have 
gone on longer, but Stu had a great life and it was 
perfectly compatible with the kind of personality he 
was. He was there on the records and if he felt like it 
he'd walk onstage and play, the piano was there for 
him. Sometimes he'd have Golfing Monthly on the 
music stand on the piano, but he was always the 
perfect counter for all the bullshit we had to go 
through. He was always our central point, he was the 
glue for all that madness. And now he ain’t around, 
but you're still sort of waiting for him, with that back 
pocket bulging with the wallet and the screwdriver, 
and the moccasins. 


York City, discussing what kind of a show to do, 
Jagger says, “Those kids are all on downs, aren't 
they? They take quaaludes, more downs, and smoke 
pot and then take some heroin and cocaine and then 
Ripple wine, right? Maybe we should all get together 
and take all that stuff, and see what would entertain 
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Precs: 1975 Tour of the Americas: In New 


us.” In Kansas City, the Eagles and Joe Walsh hang out 
all night with Keith and Ronnie. Chess Records heir 
Marshall Chess is practically onstage at the Boston 
Gardens during the show, halfway between an amp 
and the drums, in the spotlight. In Memphis, excitable 
tour manager Peter Rudge wants to use real live ele- 
phants as security. On July 4, in Fordyce, Arkansas, 
Keith and Ronnie are detained by the law and charged 
with reckless driving and possession of a weapon (a 
knife). In Los Angeles, actress Lorna Luft follows 
Bianca Jagger around for days like a puppy dog, and 
Mick tosses a bucket of water on her sister, Liza 
Minelli, as she watches the show from the front row of 
the Forum. Everyone goes en masse to the Roxy to see 
Bob Marley’s show, sits in the balcony, and drinks 
margaritas. In Buffalo, Mick, Keith, Woody and Billy 
Preston stay up all night and listen to Rod Stewart's 
new album, make tapes for each other, order a ton of 
room service, and shriek with laughter at an appear- 
ance by Frankie Valli on a local morning TV talk show. 
The plane ride from Buffalo to New York is enhanced 
by a major food fight; no one escapes unscathed. In 
Toronto, when his own undergarments disappear, 
Mick Jagger borrows this reporter's white lace bikini 
underpants to wear under his diaphanous trousers on- 
stage at the Maple Leaf Gardens. (Two years later, in 
Toronto, Keith is busted at the Harbour Castle Hilton 
by police looking for his girlfriend, Anita Pallenberg, 
and Margaret Trudeau, the wife of Canada’s Prime 
Minister, is seen wearing a white terrycloth bathrobe 
on the same floor of the hotel that houses the band. A 
scandal erupts when Ms, Trudeau follows the band 
back to New York City.) 


‘Opening night, Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1989: Tour pro- 
moter Michael Cohl, head of Concert Productions 
International and the Brockum Group—who oversee 
the tour and the substantial merchandise—looks 
around the dressing room lounge and observes, “The 
band is very focused on what they want, how they 
want it, and one of those objectives is atmosphere. 
There are kids and wives around, it’s a family-oriented 
atmosphere now.” 

Jerry Hall wears a bright yellow, skintight minidress, 
and introduces her daughter Elizabeth, 5, whose 


‘Summer of '75. Seated: Bill Wyman’s son Stephen, 
Astrid Lundstrom, Bill Wyman, Ollie Brown. 
Standing: Lisa Robinson, Mick Jagger and lan 
Stewart (far right) 


mouth is smeared with red lipstick, to friends. Keith 
and Patti’s daughters Alexandra and Theodora run 
around while Mick's teenage daughters Jade and Karis 
sit and gossip on a couch. Keith and Woody play pool 
with longtime Stones horn player Bobby Keys, who 
asks, “Like this suit?” (A gray silk item.) “I got it right 
next door to the Apollo Theater on 125th Street/’ 
Keith's mother is there, so is his son Marlon and 
daughter Angela (their mother, Anita Pallenberg, will 
arrive the next day), and Jo Wood's got her brood in 
tow. Patti Hansen sits and talks to Charlie’s wife Shir- 
ley, and Patti LaBelle—who has sent over a catered 
soul food feast—introduces her son Zuri to the assem- 
bled. It’s not exactly the Grateful Dead—there are too 
many Chanel handbags around for that—but it’s fam- 
ily indeed. 

“1 quite like them there;’ Mick would say later on. 
“| think it provides a lot of support. Some people might 
feel it’s a nuisance, but you' ve got to put it in perspec- 
tive. They're all so experienced that | don’t think it’s a 
problem. Actually, they were all very supportive, | 
think. And | was less nervous this opening night than 
any opening night I’ve ever had. Even with Keith’s 
mum there. | mean I’ve known Keith’s mum since | 
was 4. It’s almost like having me own mum there.” 


lan Stewart, 1975: They are getting to be sort of part 


“| train pretty hard and try to stay in 
shape,” says Jagger of the tour. 
“It's just like being on the tennis 
circuit without the coke.” 


of showbiz now which | don’t think was ever the idea 
in the first place, but this is the way Mick wants it, he 
wants to have a theater production. | mean | suppose 
it’s funny in a way and they spent million dollars and 
the stage opens up and the kids loved it and the Stones 
were on it and then it closed again and it is the best 
rock'n'roll prop, but so what. I'm not knocking it and 
I'm certainly not knocking the skill and application of 
the crew that made it possible. But if ! went toa Stones 
concert or a Count Basie concert | would want to 
enjoy the Stones or the Basie band without distraction. 
And I'd be knocked out by Keith Richards or Al Grey 


Mick Jagger, Peter Rudge and Lisa Robinson 
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as the case may be, and if the stage 
went up and down at the corners, 
well, that would be interesting at best 
but a distraction at worst. | just won- 
der if it’s really worth it. Mick be- 
lieves that people want to see a total 
production and maybe they do and | 
am probably completely in the 
minority. 


The Show, 1989: It’s a total produc- 
tion. The stage, designed by Mark 
Fisher, Jonathan Park, Mick Jagger, 
Charlie Watts and Michael Aherne, 
with lighting design by Patrick 
Woodroffe, looks like an abandoned 
factory, or a futuristic grain processor, 
or a small city, depending on your 
point of view, Adorned with flash- 
pots, fireworks, video screens, inflat- 
able dolls a la the Macy's Parade, it 
presents two and a half hours of non- 
stop Stones history. With the addition 
of backup singers Bernard Fowler, 
Lisa Fischer and Cindy Mizelle, horn 
players Amo Hecht, Crispin Cioe, 
Hollywood Paul Litteral and Robert 
Funk, and keyboardists Chuck Leav- 
ell and Matt Clifford, there are more 
people onstage than ever before for a 
Stones show. Still, the focus is on the 
band as Mick runs along the plat- 
forms, up the stairs, and takes the 
elevator 75 feet up in the air to the very top of this 
edifice for “Sympathy for the Devil;’ where, in a 
dramatic spotlight, he casts a shadow over the stadium 
and Keith plays the quintessential guitar solo of his 
career. The sound is so good that the stage doesn’t 
ever dwarf the band. ““Ah;” says security man J.C., 
“the band is bigger than the stage:” 


Keith Richards. 


Mick Jagger: We could have done even more wonder- 
ful things, but technically we can’t implement them 
because it’s a touring show—which has its own power 
and momentum. The problem with the set is you have 
to pick it up and move it every day. If we had a set we 
didn’t have to move, we could have sat it in Shea 
Stadium for three months, which is my idea of a really 
good tour. Unfortunately, it’s not very convenient for 
the public. 


SPIN: What on earth are you going to do with this 
stage afterwards? 
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Mick: This is always the wonderful question. | have in 
my house in France several bits of old stages going 
back to 1975. We've tried to give the lotus one to the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame but they've got nowhere 
to putit. 


After-show party, the Washington Room, Four Sea- 
sons Hotel, Philadelphia: Alan Dunn sips champagne 
and discusses the possibility of getting the band into 
New Orleans by train, and into Miami by boat, just to 
change the routine of the chartered 727, He says it 
costs $3.00 per bag to get baggage in and out of each 
hotel; there are 35 hotels and 160 bags, that costs the 
Stones $16,800 for baggage alone—not including the 
full-time baggage handler who travels with the 45- 
person entourage. Dunn, who in Robert Greenfield's 
book STP: A Journey Through America with the Roll- 
ing Stones, was described as “an island of calm in a 
sea of craziness)" says, “You have to accept that it’s 
often going to be total madness, and no matter how 
well you plan, it’s going to go awry somewhere. But 


Rock and a hard place. On tour 1989 (I-r): Ron Wood, Mick Jagger and 


there’s always another airplane, another car. And 
there are so many crazies around that | always figured 
they didn’t need another one. You can always find a 
number of crazies, but how many calm people can 
you find?” He is asked what Stu would have thought 
of this stage. Sticking out his jaw in a perfect Stu 
imitation, he mutters, “Probably would have said, 


“ Goddamn waste of money’ 


Keith Richards: The problems of the last few years that 
we had were because of a personal conflict between 
Mick and me, added to overwork, and just being stuck 
together for so long, and with Stu dying. There’s a 
point where no matter how well you know each other, 
it takes a long time to grow up, and this business does 
tend to put you in a perennial teen mode, whether you 
like it or not. It’s still too close for me to say who grew 
up in which way or at what different rates of speed, 
but | do know that you learn a lot working on your 
own. To be the front man just for three weeks on the 


road is enough to convince me of the difficulties of the 
job. | may not always agree with the way Mick dealt 
with things, but | understand a bit more about where 
he's coming from. This is a great year, because we 
made a good record out of nowhere and nobody really 
expected it. And even with such a large gap from the 
last tour, it’s amazing how quickly everyone slipped 
into it. I've never known this band so prepared to do 
something in my life, unless you're talking 1964 or 
1965. 


SPIN: Is there less pressure on you during a Stones 
show than during your solo tour? 

Keith: No, because every time you walk out, the pres- 
sure’s the same. It doesn’t matter whether you're the 
front man or the guitar player, or whatever. It's “get the 
fuck out there you goddamn cretin, get your frock on 
and go.” 


Pittsburgh, Three Rivers Stadium: Living Colour— 
who have been received enthusiastically by the crowd 
at every show so far and who will win 
all the MTV Awards they were nomi- 
nated for tonight—watch the Stones 
soundcheck. So do all the yellow- 
shirted stadium security guards, who 
burst into applause when the Stones 
finish. Security staff Bob Bender, Joe 
Seabrook and Rowan Bade man the 
backstage area while Mick’s assistant 
Miranda Guiness checks that the 
humidifier is on in his dressing room. 
J.C. tidies up the food on the table in 
the hospitality lounge. This is a man 
who during the Stones’ after-show 
getaway instructs a staffer to sweep 
up cigarette butts and gum wrappers 
‘on the floor in the path of the band. 
Shelly Lazar, whose title is Ms. Tick- 
ets, or Duchess of Ducats, compares 
her job this tour to others she’s done 
for the Amnesty International tour, 
Bruce Springsteen, Elton John and 
Billy Joel. She handles over 75,000 
tickets for the Stones, their staff and 
crew, CBS Records, MTV and the me- 
dia. Her biggest beefs: People who 
pay with nickels and dimes (“Pennies 
I don’t take,’ she says), and lines like, 
“4/11 even pay for them,” “Are these 
the best seats,” “I need to sit near my 
chauffeur!’ and “I was disappointed 
in my seats.’ “When someone says 
that” says Lazar, “I make a mental 
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note, and make sure the next time they indeed will be 
disappointed!” 

Charlie sips coffee, Keith plays pool, and his man- 
ager Jane Rose displays a new set of earplugs. ‘I’ve 
been wearing those onstage,” says Mick. “It’s because 
of her boss;” he points to Rose, “he plays too loud. 
One night when he turned down, I ran over and kissed 
him onstage. He had no idea what | was doing.” 

“Shelly’’ says Jane, “‘my cousins are upset, their 
seats collapsed.” “I know a good doctor in Brazil’ 
retorts Keith, who has spray-painted his sneakers sil- 
ver. He plays pool as Mick stands by the jukebox and 
listens to “Fancy Man Blues;’ the B-side of the 
“Mixed Emotions” single. A perfect blues rendition, 
Jagger like some great black bluesman, and his 
harp playing is impeccable. “He's not thinking when 
he’s playing harp;’ Keith says, “it comes from inside 
him; he always played like that, from the early days 
on.” Keith leans over to Mick and laughs, “Bill [Wy- 
man] thought it was Jimmy Reed the first time he heard 
this song.” 

Sitting on one couch are Shirley Watts and Tony 
King, who, when told that there is a huge sign in 
downtown Pittsburgh that reads “Pittsburgh: The 
World’s Most Livable City’ retorts, “Maybe for the 
world’s most boring people’ Then he adds, “It's been 
quite a quiet tour so far. Charlie and Shirley and | go 
for dinner, then we go back to their suite and have 
some chamomile tea, then it’s off to bed early’’ What? 
No hot milk? “Well,” he says, “how many nightclubs 
do you want to go to in your life?”’ Pointing to a group 
of radio people who have been paraded in to “Meet 
and Greet” the Stones, King says, “I think they expect 
to witness some bacchanalian orgy in here, and then 
it’s just Shirley chatting and a quiet game of pool. It’s 
all a bit drawing room, isn’t it?” 

Bill sits on a couch, wearing turquoise blue shoes 
and a matching jacket, and mustard colored slacks. 
How do you feel, he is asked. “ ‘Orrible;’ he mum- 
bles, “I can’t sleep.” “He's a married man now’ says 
Keith, “and Mandy's not here, and Bill’s trying to sleep 
alone. And he can’t. He’s never done it. Well, not 
since he was little, anyway.” 

Mick yells across the lounge: “Bill, Lisa wants to 
know if you're going on in those shoes?” 


0: the 1975 tour, Mick Jagger—with the assist- 


Jance of Alan Dunn, put ice and eggs in my bed, 

nailed a mattress to the outside of my hotel room 
door, put a frog in my typewriter and a hamburger in 
my handbag. Stones tours in the past tended to be on 
the raucous side, but this one—albeit in its early 
days—seems far more subdued, more mature, more 
disciplined. Certainly everyone is older, and more set- 
tled. There's the occasional trip to a restaurant for 
dinner, Mick saw Elton John’s concert in Chicago, 
Charlie and Shirley celebrated their silver wedding 
anniversary in New York City, and security man Rowan 
Brade married his girlfriend Jacqueline in-between 
shows in Syracuse at the Hilton Hotel. 

Sitting in his suite in the Pittsburgh Vista Interna- 
tional, with classical music on the CD player, Mick 
drinks Evian water and says, ‘I'm more disciplined 
than | was before!” How long can he keep this up? 
“Till December 19th,” he laughs. “I did it on my solo 
tour in Australia and Japan, and there’s no reason why 
I can’t do it here. | train pretty hard and try to stay in 
shape; it’s just like being on the tennis circuit without 
the coke:” 


lan Stewart, 1975: You've got to admire Keith in many 
ways because he's so single-minded. He's really the 
pulse of the Stones, and he leads the band and he’s 


never displayed any flashy guitar techniques or any- 
thing. Keith is the best rock’n’roll guitar player there 
is, yet people don't realize it because he doesn’tdo a 
lot of solos. He's always left gaps and he’s great at 
tempos, and when it comes down to playing onstage, 
he’s unbeatable, really. 


resemble Moroccan hashish palaces. Scarves over 

lamps, dim lights, music blasting and vampire 
hours. In 1989, in the Pittsburgh Vista International he 
still has the heavy artillery speakers—this time with 
the Stee! Wheels CD blaring forth—it’s after midnight 
and he’s still up while most of the others in the entou- 
rage are asleep, and there’s a Mexican blanket cover- 
ing the sofa. But the lights are up as he hosts Jane Rose, 
Bobby Keys, backup singer Bernard Fowler, and my- 
self. Wearing a little porkpie hat that makes him look 
like he’s out of Damon Runyon, and his favorite T-shirt 
that reads “Obengruppenfeuhrer” (“It means ‘leader 
of the troops; "’ he swears), Keith is always the hipster 


|: 1975, Keith Richards's hotel rooms tended to 


song with a knife against a bicycle wheel. | suppose 
you could do it with a spoon. But it wouldn’t sound 
as good as it does with the knife. Kids, don’t try 
this in your own homes; these men are trained 
professionals.” 

“You cannot deny the Stones,’ Keith Richards said 
to me in September 1988, when he released his solo 
album, Talk Is Cheap. “Even if the Stones never played 
another note in their lives, Mick and | still have to deal 
with each other for the rest of our lives with the busi- 
ness of the last 25 years.,We can’t even get divorced; 
it would be easier to do that with an old lady than to 
do with Mick, but we can’t get out of it so we might as 
well learn to live with each other. We've just got to. | 
see it as growing pains; whereas Mick was afraid the 
Rolling Stones could turn into some sort of nostalgia 
dead end, | see the Rolling Stones on the cutting edge 
cof growing this music up and the only band in this 
position to do it. Listen darling, this thing is bigger than 
both of us.” 

The Rolling Stones have grown up: they are no 


Keith Richards: “It takes a long time to grow up, and this business does tend to put you ina 
perennial teen mode, whether you like it or not.” 


with the cigarette, the glass of whiskey, the Lenny 
Bruce wit and his own brand of openness, warmth 
and cynical humor. He talks . . . about the Who: 

“Tommy was always awful. Pete did it again for the 
money, but | don’t think he thought he'd have to 
explain it so often.” 

On Roger Daltrey 

“Oh my God .. . if you ever want to torture me, 
put me in a room and have him sing at me, alone. 

On Ringo’s summer tour: 

“He has some good musicians but without John 
[Lennon], it doesn’t do anything for me. Paul 
[McCartney] certainly doesn’t, and | never could take 
George's guitar playing. Mind you, he can’t stick 
mine, either. But he has done something really inter- 
esting with his life, and he’s done wonders for the 
British film industry.” 

On “Continental Drift;’ from the Stee! Wheels LP: 

“| made that metallic noise at the beginning of the 


longer rock’s bad boys and have willingly passed that 
title onto a new generation. But even if it seems a bit 
“drawing room’’ backstage on the Steel Wheels tour, 
onstage the Stones are still the best juke joint band in 
the world. 

Will this be the last time? “They've been asking us 
that since 1966/" laughs Mick. 


lan Stewart, 1975: | stayed with the band at first to get 
away from the office where | had been working. And | 
still iked the music. Once they got out of London, the 
screaming thing happened and it was a hoot to watch 
all that go down. They'd do 20 or 30 gigs in a row 
before they'd get a night off, and you'd drive up and 
down the M1 and meet all the other groups and it was 
great fun. | wouldn't have missed it for the world. And 
on a good night, when the concert really swings, you 
just realize how good a band they are, and that really 
gets tome. S 
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Swing Shift 


After two albums, Texas 
campfire girl Michelle Shocked 
has gussied up her folky act with 
brassy R&B. Even politics don’t 

mean a thing if they ain’t got 


that swing. 


Article by Karen Schoemer 


ichelle Shocked is swinging. It’s sundown on the 
M day of the autumn equinox, and the slow, shy 

creak-creak of the swaying porch swing breaks 
the dusky hush, the toes of Shocked’s black hightops brushing 
the floorboards as she moves back and forth. Above her head, 
hanging from a porch beam of the Los Angeles apartment she 
shares with her boyfriend, a mobile of colored-glass sailboats 
catches the half-pink, half-gray twilight. 

It's also the eve of the release of Shocked’s third album, 
Captain Swing, and the transplanted Texan has swinging on 
the brain. Porch swings, park swings (MacArthur Park, to be 
exact, of Jimmy Webb and Donna Summer fame, where the 
day before she took a few turns on a too-small swing set), Texas 
swing, New Orleans swing, Captain Swing. “Swing is a 
feeling,” she says, the creak-creak of the porch swing trailing 
her words like a detective’s footsteps. ‘| come from a really 
tich heritage, being from Texas. Not many people have swing 
as a heritage or a background. When | was in the hardcore 
scene in San Francisco, | noticed that there are good hardcore 
bands or bad hardcore bands, and the good ones always 
swing. Every music has good and bad, and the difference is 
whether it swings. It’s hard to define. It’s a feeling.” 

But on Captain Swing, swing is much more than a feeling. In 
contrast to the folky spareness of her first two albums, Shocked 
embraces swing, the style—complete with brass sections, 
boogie-woogie rhythms, and full-scale orchestrations—and 
takes to it as naturally as a gambler to smooth talk. It’s a far cry 
from the backwoods shuffle and rural anarchy of her 1988 
album Short Sharp Shocked (compare Swing’s stagy, 
vaudevillian cover art to Short Sharp's infamous candid shot of 
the screaming Shocked in the grip of riot police at a 1984 
political demonstration), and even farther from the mousy Miss 
Shell-shocked whose wavering warble on 1987's The Texas 
Campfire Tapes landed her on the music scene with all the 
finesse of soap water tossed out a back door. 

In fact, the Michelle Shocked of Captain Swing sounds like a 
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Shocked’s motto: 


new woman altogether. Her voice is confident, daring 
and rich, her songs cunning and sassy, from the smart- 
assed commentary of “God Is a Real Estate 
Developer’ to the grandiose bellyache Bobby Bland 
blues of “Sleep Keeps Me Awake.” “Cement 
Lament,” written in the days before Campfire Tapes, is 
a crafty thigh-slapper with a campy all-male revue 
singing backup; the video for the single “On the 
Greener Side"—a gender-reversal spoof of Robert 
Palmer—features post-mod feminist Shocked in front 
of a band of male bimbos. The budget for the video 
alone is $50,000, the same amount as her PolyGram 
advance for Short Sharp Shocked in 1987. She 
turned down PolyGram’s original offer of $130,000 
on the grounds that it was wasteful, advising the label 
to sign an additional artist with the leftover cash. 
Shocked says she is “curious to see just how far you 
can buy into the system you want to change.” But as 
time goes on, her efforts seem less like political 
statements and more like the flourishes of a highly 
eccentric personality. She still hand-writes her own 
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just because I don‘t know what I'm talking about doesn’t mean I'm gonna shut up. 


record company bio and calls herself “hersailf” in the 
Captain Swing liner notes. She realizes that she has, in 
some sense, had to renounce certain principles she 
flaunted at the start of her strange recording history. 
“The root of the feeling is that you're a pawn in 
somebody's game,” she says. “You're out there being 
yourself and saying what you think you feel and at the 
end of the day you end up being just another little 
thing to fit into a category that’s already been 
constructed. | don’t know whether it’s insecurity or 
ego that makes you not like that feeling, but | know 
that the feeling’s terrible.” 

To protect herself in the shady game she’s chosen to 
play, Shocked has left a back door open. “try to look 
at this music career thing as the means to an end. And 
really, at the end of it, lsee myself ona sailboat, sailing 
off the edge of the world.” 


In May of 1986, Shocked was working as a 
volunteer—not a performer—at the Kerrville Folk 
Festival in Texas. As the now near-legendary tale 


goes, she was sitting around a campfire one night 
singing folk songs with some acquaintances. British 
indie-labe! mogul Pete Lawrence overheard the little 
jamboree and returned the following evening to 
record her songs on his Sony Walkman, Shocked 
played a half-hour’s worth of witty, Guthrie-ish 
originals, including “5 a.m. in Amsterdam” and 
“Neck Tie,” about a jailbird who hangs himself. 
Crickets chirped encouragingly in the background. 
Trucks whooshed by on a nearby highway. Michelle 
peeped through the songs with the pluck and 
gumption of a bird given its first chance at flight. 

Lawrence went back to England and released the 
tapes on his own Cooking Vinyl label. By the time 
he'd tracked Michelle down to tell her the news, the 
album was #26 on the British independent charts and 
barreling towards its eventual #1 position. PolyGram 
came calling and suddenly Michelle's status changed 
from itinerant minstrel to full-fledged recording artist. 
“V'm one of the few people | can think of,” says 
Shocked, “that comes from this vantage point: | never 
tried to get a record deal. I'm an opportunist, but not a 
careerist.”” But once the career happened, Shocked 
felt perfectly at ease running the show according to 
her wild-child whims and anticapitalist manifestos 
turning down advances, demanding that videos (for 
Short Sharp's Anchorage”) be recorded live, reading 
a protest statement to Hollywood producer Pete 
Anderson about her requirements for artistic control. 
If they didn’t want to give her what she wanted, fine— 
she'd go back to her happy hobo life of political 
activism and street-comer serenades. As Shocked saw 
it, she had nothing to lose. 

Following the release of Short Sharp Shocked, she 
joined Billy Bragg on his Worker's Playtime tour and 
sang her personal-as-political story-ditties solo. Even 
though she and Bragg seemed like a_ perfect 
ideological match—the heralds of rock’n'roll’s new 
political awareness—Shocked, who does not vote, 
felt uncomfortable with Bragg’s election-year voter 
registration rhetoric. “ ‘You Americans are fucked up 
and the solution is to vote Democrat!’—imagine the 
position | was in,” she says. “It's like, I'm with you, 
Billy, but I can’t take that leap of faith.” 

A conscientious objector to the American political 
and capitalist systems, Shocked left the US in 1985 for 
Amsterdam and Europe. But wherever she lived, she 
spent the years from 1979 to 1987 virtually homeless; 
trying to trace the path of Shocked’s past is like trying 
to follow someone's footsteps in a blizzard. Shocked 
seems to delight in casting her personal history in 
mythic ambiguity, making it a campfire tale unto 
itself, She says was born in Dallas in 1962; her parents 
divorced when she was 5 and her mother remarried 
an Army officer who recruited the family to 
Mormonism. Michelle spent the subsequent years 
traveling around Army bases in Massachusetts, 
Maryland and Germany before settling in Gilmer, 
Texas, when she was 14 and her stepfather retired. 
Summers were spent with her father in Dallas 


SPIN: Is Schacht your real last name? 
Michelle Shocked: lin a dreamy voice] It’s kind of a 
Germanic spelling. 


But is that your real last name? 
Mmmmm, [laughs] So they tell me 


Is Michelle your first name? 
Definitely that. 


Your father’s name is Bill johnston? 
Dollar Bill. 'd like to emphasize that it was my father 
that got me involved in music. He plays mandolin. 
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When we first started playing music we'd go to 
bluegrass festivals, and the guys would teach us a few 
things—the first song we learned was a Woody 
Guthrie song for mandolin called “Woody's Rag.” 
You want to talk about simple—this stuff is the most 
simple. My father just started a band in Dallas called 
Dollar Bill and Dollars Taxes. It’s like, 11 or 12 years 
later, after learning to play music at 35, he starts a 
band. 


So Schacht is your mother’s remarried last name? 


Mmmmm. Yeah. 


At 16, Shocked ran away from home. For several years 
she roamed around Texas with no permanent home or 
means of supporting herself; she bounced in and out 
ofa community college, and in’84 her mother had her 
unjustly committed to a mental institution. That lasted 
a month—the insurance money ran out—and 
Michelle high-tailed it to San Francisco, where she 
hooked up with the squatter’s movement, then New 
York City, where she squatted with yippies, and finally 
Europe. Along the way, from 1983 to 1987, she was 
thrown into another mental hospital in Santa Cruz 
because she was living on the streets; began chalking 
up arrests for her political involvement; was raped in 
Italy, then joined a women’s separatist commune 
there; and went into the care of a psychiatrist named 
Isabelle Pierce. 

Campfire Tapes’ “5 a.m. in Amsterdam,” a brutally 
unaffected stiff-upper-lip ode to loneliness, mentions 
Pierce by name: “Isabelle ringing in my head/l 
remember you once said/It’s just a trick of light, 
Michelle/Tripping over power lines/I'm living alone 
now.” When Campfire Tapes was released in 
England, Shocked became identified with that song. 
“4 was the first song | ever played when | got over to 
England,’”” she says. “I wrote it in Amsterdam looking 
back on the time I'd spent in New York. Isabelle 
Pierce, she was a therapist, she lives in Connecticut 


“I’m one of the few 
people I can think of,” 
says Shocked, “that 
comes from this 
vantage point: I never 
tried to get a record 
deal. ’m an 
opportunist, but nota 
careerist.” 


and she has an office on Fifth Avenue. | really owe that 
woman my life. I'd just gotten out of hospitals and 
stuff, and | was that close to buying: ‘Yeah, I'm a 
basket case.’ She said to me, ‘You ain't crazy, you're 
just poor’ That’s a real valuable thing to tell 
somebody. Someone tells you that, they give you an 
insight: ‘It's not you, baby, it’s the system.’ ” 
Shocked had attempted to beat the system by 
joining up with the squatiers in San Francisco. 
Squatting was the first opportunity | had to break out 


of the cycle of homelessness that, for young women 
especially, makes your self-esteem deteriorate. I'm 
talking about moving in with guys not because you 
‘want to be with them but because you need a place to 
stay, or moving in with people that think you're so 
pathetic that they give you a place—even though they 
can't really live up to their generosity. Instead of 


Shocked says her music has more in common with 
Lyle Lovett than Tracy Chapman. 


disliking themselves for not having the generosity they 
thought they had, they put you down. They tell you 
there’s something wrong with you, you're not a good 
roommate or good housemate. And they grind away 
at you and your self-esteem gets lower and lower and 
lower. They push it to a situation where they can 
demand you leave, even though you might not have 
necessarily done anything to warrant that 

“You're dependent, and you're vulnerable. That's 
the experience I’ve had since | ran away from home. | 
never managed to get the skills necessary to keep a 
secure house over my head or make the compromises 
in living with somebody. That's a cycle that gets more 
and more vicious the longer it goes on. Squatting 
came along as an opportunity to break the cycle. Just 
like when Isabelle goes, ‘You're not crazy, you're just 
poor’—‘You're not homeless, you're just part of an 
underclass.” Squatting points out the politics of 
homelessness. The fact that there isn’t enough low- 
income housing to go around is not your fault. It might 
look like your fault because you don’t have a home. 
But during the Reagan years, people were buying 
property left and right, warehousing it and leaving it 
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Strangers In Paradise 


Jim Jarmusch’s “Mystery Train” is like a new wave art film from the 60s in which 
the director, although he's never on sereen, is the star. 


Article by Scott Cohen 


he train pulls into the station. Two 

Japanese tourists get off. She is wide- 

eyed and exuberant; he detached and 

cool. They’ve come to Memphis to 

pay homage to their patron saint. She, 
Elvis; he, Carl Perkins. An old black guy in 
the station asks them for a light. Neither 
realizes it’s Rufus Thomas, the real king of 
Memphis. They wander around downtown 
and check into a run-down hotel. They 
argue. They make love. They listen to Elvis’s 
“Blue Moon” on the radio. In the morning, 
they hear a gunshot. 

An Italian woman wanders around 
Memphis in a daze. A stranger in a diner sits 
down at her table. He tells her he picked 
Elvis up hitchhiking and gives her the King’s 
comb. She shares a hotel room with a ditzy 
broad named DeeDee who just broke up 
with her English boyfriend and is leaving 
town without saying goodbye to her brother 
Charlie. DeeDee falls asleep to “Blue Moon” 
on the radio. The Italian girl, wide awake, 
sees Elvis’s ghost. In the morning as they're 
leaving, they hear a shot. 

The same afternoon that the Japanese kids 


Photography by Butch Belair 


arrive and the Italian girl’s wandering 
around, Johnny is in a bar, getting drunk. His 
girl has left him and he's lost his job at the 
cotton warehouse. He pulls out a gun and 
points it at himself. His friend Will and his 
brother-in-law Charlie come to get him. They 
drive to a liquor store. Johnny steals two 
bottles of bourbon and shoots the owner. 
They drive around in circles. ‘Blue Moon”’ 
comes on the radio. They hole up in the 
hotel. In the morning Charlie awakes as 
Johnny points a gun to his own head. They 
struggle. The gun goes off. 


A few months before going down to 
Memphis to work on “Mystery Train,” Jim 
Jarmusch sees a turquoise ‘66 Cadillac for 
sale in somebody's front yard in New Jersey. 
The owner's wife tells him to call back in two 
hours. By then some doctor has bought the 
Caddy and driven it away. Obsessed with 
owning a ‘66 Caddy, Jim spends the next few 
weeks scouring the autos-for-sale section of 
the local papers. He finds a ‘66 white Coupe 
de Ville w/blk int. ex. cond. in/out. $1,700. 
Jim looks like the kind of guy in the 


Jim Jarmusch: Leader of the Pack 


Shangri-Las' “Leader of the Pack,” but he’s sophisti- 
cated, reserved and very shy, which is what really 
makeshim cool. His black clothes, shades and prema- 
ture white hair go perfectly with the Caddy. As soon as, 
he buys it he thinks, “I got to put this in the movie.” 


Jim describes “Mystery Train” as a temporal comedy 
that takes place within one 24-hour period in Mem- 
phis. The film is kind of a triptych, including three sep- 
arate but connecting stories. Although the characters 
never really meet, in “Mystery Train’ the episodic 
form is finally just a disguise, and the three stories are 
like three separate cars pulled by the same locomo- 
tive—a minimalist’s version of The Canterbury Tales. 


“Mystery Train’ is like a new wave film from the early 
60s, in which the director is the star. Like “Stranger 
Than Paradise” and “Down By Law,” it’s intentional- 
ly antisuspenseful, antiheroic and anti-Hollywood. It 
doesn’t explode or bow! the audience over; rather it 
envelopes you like a fine mist. The film is so understat- 
ed, it's almost a secret. Yet there’s more poetry, ima 
nation and mystery in its flatness than in most action- 
packed, star-studded thrillers. The anticlimactic 
ending, which in a more traditional film would have 
been underlined with tension and meaning, is a kind 
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of throwaway. It’s not plot but characters that Jim 
cares about. His films don’t end, anyway; the charac- 
ters just leave the screen. 


‘When Jim watches a conventional film, he is often 
more interested in what happens during the pauses 
between the points of action than the action itself. 
He'd rather see the film that’s not in the film: A guy 
gets upset, rushes out of his apartment, cut to him at 
her apartment, Jim would be more interested to see 
im going there. What kind of car does he drive? Does 
he listen to the radio? How does he drive, maniacally 
or slowly? Is he pensive? Anxiety-ridden? 


On his way to Memphis, Jim drove down the Blue- 
ridge Parkway like a maniac. He listened to tapes by 
Elmore James, Link Wray, Bo Diddley and the Bar- 
Kays. He had already written the script for “Mystery 
Train,” which is a tribute to Memphis, without ever 
having been there. He was anxious to see if he could 
find good locations to fit what he had written 
Memphis is the crossroads of America, an empire 
obviously in decline. It seems to Jim that in the future 
the only things people from other cultures will come 
to America to see are remnants of rock stars’ and mov- 
ie stars’ homes. That's how Elvis got into the picture. 


He is also attracted to Memphis because of its place 
in music history. The first records of Carl Perkins, El- 
vis, Jerry Lee Lewis and Roy Orbison were recorded at 
Sun Studio on Union Avenue. Stax, where Rufus and 
Carla Thomas, Otis Redding, Sam & Dave, Booker T. 
and the MGs and the Bar-Kays recorded, is on the oth- 
er side of town. Hi, where Willie Mitchell recorded 
O.V. Wright, Otis Clay and Al Green, is also in Mem- 
phis. So is the Lorraine Motel, where Martin Luther 
King was assassinated. 

Jim arrived in Memphis in the midst of a major 
snowstorm. Driving around aimlessly in the blizzard 
the first night, he was drawn to the intersection of a 
dilapidated hotel, the Arcade Diner and the train sta- 
tion. “Man,” Jim thought, “this crossroad is filled with 
so many ghosts. You know Robert Johnson walked 
down that street; you know Muddy Waters was in that 
train station.” 


When Jim started writing “Mystery Train,” he was 
reading The Wild Palms. William Faulkner had wri 
ten two unrelated novellas, but apparently the pub- 
lishers wanted a novel, so they combined the two 
novellas into one story by alternating the chapters. 
“Mystery Train” doesn’t have that structure, but it’s 
nonlinearness gives it more depth than his previous 
movies. 

“Mystery Train” was also influenced by two Max 
Ophuls films: “La Ronde,” which begins with two 
lovers, then one of those lovers with another lover, 
then the other lover with yet another lover, and then 
that lover with another lover; and “Madame De. . . ,” 
astory about a pair of earrings that a woman loses and 
another woman finds, then she loses them and some- 
one else finds them, until they come back around 
again. 


Other great films that have influenced Jim: ‘The Story 
ofthe Last Chrysanthemum” by Mizoguci; “I Vitelon’” 
by Fellini; almost everything by John Cassavetes, es- 
pecially “Shadows,” “Faces” and “Woman Under 
the Influence’’; almost anything by Nick Ray, particu- 
larly “They Live By Night,” “Ina Lonely Place,” and 
“Rebel Without a Cause’; “‘Shock Corridor” by Sam 
Fuller; “Pull My Daisy” by Robert Frank; Josef H. 
Lewis's “Gun Crazy”; John Boreman’s “Point Blank’’; 
Roger Corman’s “Bucket of Blood” and “Cry Baby 
Killer,”” with Jack Nicholson; Victor Erice’s “Spirit of 
the Bee Hive”; anything by Robert Bresson, Jacques 
Rivette, Renoir, and early Godard; Elio Petri, Pasolini, 
Antonioni, Bertolucci, Preston Sturges, Howard 
Hawks, Billy Wilder, and Buster Keaton, his favorite 
director of all 


Jim went to Columbia University to study literature, 
and to Paris for a semester to trace the steps of Andre 
Bretons’s Nadja, but ended up staying a year. He saw 
so many movies that when he came back, he went to 
NYU to study film. While in Paris he got a job deliver- 
ing paintings from galleries to private collectors, Some 
paintings were by Jim Dine, Jasper Johns and Robert 
Motherwell, but most were by central European paint- 
ers he had never heard of. The guy he worked with 
was an American who previously drove a beer truck in 
Chicago. One of the paintings, an abstract they were 
delivering to a rich collector's elegant house, had 
been left in the road and backed over by the truck, 
which had left a tire track across the comer of the can- 
vas. The driver told Jim not to worry about it; the guy 
wouldn't know the difference, and he didn’t. 


Most screenwriters start with the story line and work 
their characters into it, Jim starts with an actor he 


wants to work with, creates a character for that actor, 
and lets the story suggest itself. Sometimes he'll writea 
character for an actor he’s never met. While promot- 
ing “Down By Law” in Japan, he saw Youki Kudoh in 
several off-beat Japanese film and had her in his head 
while writing “Mystery Train.” Then he went back to 
Japan to meet her. There he met Masatoshi Nagase 
who plays her lover. Before shooting, he rehearsed 
scenes with them that aren’t in the movie—the first 
time they meet, their first date, the first time they hold 
hands, the first time they ever kiss—so they would 
have a history, a sense of how long they had been 


Like “Stranger Than Paradise” and 
“Down By Law,” “Mystery Train” is 
intentionally antisuspenseful, 
antiheroic and anti-Hollywood. It 
doesn't explode or howl the audience 
over’ rather it envelops you like a 
fine mist. The film is so understated, 
it’s almost secret. 


together. They couldn’t go in front of the camera with 
no clothes on and be expected to start kissing. “If 
Youki and Masatoshi had been African,” Jim says, 
“their characters would have been AYrican.”” 


One night while on location, Jim took the Japanese 
kids, who had never been to America before, to the 
only punk rock club in Memphis. Jim was making 
them laugh by talking in an American AM radio DJ 
voice. Jim taught Masatoshi, who doesn’t speak Eng- 
lish:but is able to imitate very well, how to say, “Hi, 
babe, how ya’ doin’? In the bar there was a blonde 
girl. im told Earl—fim calls Masatoshi Earl—to go up 
tothe girl, asif it were an acting exercise, and say, “Hi, 
babe, how ya doin’?” in this DJ voice, which he did 
reluctantly, in a thick Japanese accent. The girl took 
one look at him and fled, 


Jim got the idea to write a character for Joe Strummer, 
who plays Johnny in “Mystery Train,” a few years ago 
while they were hanging out together in Spain. All joe 
had to do was grow sideburns and the rest of Johnny's 
character fell into place. “I had sideburns anyway,’* 
says Joe. “But | grew them like Elvis during his glitzy, 
early Vegas period. Once | grew them | felt more Ted- 
dy. Johnny was obviously a teddy who drifted to 
Memphis. Then | had to go to New York to rehearse. | 
was down in Grand Central Station and there was a 
gang of b-boys loitering in one of the hallways, and 
they went, ‘Yo, Elvis, what's happening, dude?’ After 
the film, it was hard to revert to being normal, | had 
Johnny's sideburns on and | didn’t shave them off for 
months. It was like being inhabited by some other 
being.” 


Continued on page 106 


Rolling Stone said of their 


BULLET LAVOLTA 


*Prepare to be utterly over- 
Sunes beaten over the 
head, and left begging for 
more,* says Rockpool, Ac- 
cording to Sounds, ‘bands 
don’t come any cooler. 
Bullet Lavolta’s album, 
"The Gift," now on RCA 
Records with two addition- 
altracks:"Over The Shoulder; 
and "Dead Wrong" 


THE STONE ROSES 


ne Roses cut deep. Tear 
ae fresh rock from this 
guitar-driven Manchester 
band who have already in- 
spired a huge core of 
fanatical followers. Their 
debut album, "The Stone 
Roses" cuts right to the 
bone, starting with "She 
Bangs The Drums" and 
“Elephant Stone." 


‘debut album, "Lovely,""ina 
perfect world, every song 
fon this record would be a 
hit" ...And the first single, 
*Crash," was. The new 


elbum from the #1 alter- 
native band is pure Primi 
tives. “Pure,” featuring 
"Sick OF Itt and "Secrets." 


GRAHAM PARKER 


He’s one of the few artis 
with two albums in Rolling 
Stone’s Top 60 Albums of 
‘All Time. Now he reveals 
his real and surreal side on 
“Human Soul," his new 
album on which no one 
escapes Parker's scrutiny, 
from the American media 
to AIDS and little "Green 
Monkeys." "In a lab some- 
where a rodent pair were 
busy mating/As their 
DNA. got blown away it 
changed the shape of dating... 


BMG Music 


Jatreda(e) RCA Corporation, 


Roots rock for the people, 
of the people and by none 
‘other than The Del Fuegos- 
Soon to be rocking the 
masses with a free concert 
in New York's Central 
Park. College Music Jour- 

I says of their new album 
*Smoking In The Fields 
breathes with life and 
vigor, capturing the string- 
busting guts and sweat 
thot they have been bust- 
ing out on stages and in 
bars for so long.” 


ON RCA’ RECORDS 
CASSETTES, 
COMPACT DISCS 
AND ALBUMS. 
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Steven Tyler 


Steven Tyler’s hard-edged poetry has been heard on Aerosmith records for 
the last 16 years. Most of it’s been banned by the PMRC. 


Interview by Scott Cohen 


BANDS IN HISTORY | WISH I'D BEEN IN 
The Everly Brothers, Eric Burdon and the original Animals, the Pretty Things and 
Bill Monroe and the Bluegrass Boys 


FAMOUS PHOTOGRAPHS | WISH I'D BEEN IN 
The one of Sitting Bull, the Hindenburg in flames and the astronauts planting the 
flag on the moon 


BEDS I'D LIKE TO HAVE BEEN IN 
Napoleon's day bed with the print of bees all over it—and to have experienced 
what he experienced in it 


SOMEONE'S SHOES | WOULDN'T MIND BEING IN 
The moon boots worn by Wally Schirra 


TRAILS | WISH | HAD BEEN ON 

Certainly not Donner’s Pass, where they all got cannibalized. I'd like to have 
been Montezuma’s left-hand man and blown Cortez away with a flame thrower 
so his skull and eyeballs cracked and sizzled. 


WHAT TICKS ME OFF MOST 
Crack, teachers who don’t know how to teach, and that you need a license to 
drive a car, yet anybody can be a parent 


TEACHERS | WISH I HAD AT SCHOOL 

Leo Buscaglia on love; people think love is a fuck flick. Mother Teresa on the 
virtues of giving it away; you can’t get it back unless you give it away. Joseph 
‘Campbell on the power of myth. 


SOMEONE | WOULDN'T MIND SITTING NEXT TO ON A PLANE 

The lieutenant from Andrews Air Force Base who told me he was part of the 
troop that was driven in a bus with the windows blacked out so they didn’t know 
where they were going, and when they reached their destination they found a 
crashed saucer and dead aliens 


A QUESTION | OFTEN ASK MYSELF 
If men bled, would tampons be free? 


THE DEFINITION OF COOL 
Joe Perry, because he can be such an asshole on one hand and so cool on the 


other, that I'm forever going, “'I have to run this by Joe.” Marlon Brando as the 
Godfather. 


IF | WERE A LADY 

I'd wear lace like Stevie Nicks (although she’s a little too chunky nowadays), 
dress like Joan Collins, have Madonna’s free spirit, Cher’s ass (which is forever), 
and have a face like the model who was in “Weird Science” and “Lady in 
Red’’—Kelly LaBrock 


POETS WHO INSPIRE ME MOST 
Lennon and McCartney, Rudyard Kipling and Brian Wilson 
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‘THE BEST LYRICS I'VE WRITTEN 

“Candy store rock'n’roll/Corporation jelly roll/Play the singles/It ain’t meft’s 
programmed insanity/You ASCAP/BMI/Could never make a mountain fiy/If 
Japanese can boil teas/Then where the fuck’s my royalties?” 


‘A COUPLE OF MINOR MASTERPIECES 
“Think About It,” the Yardbirds, and “All For the Love of a Girl," Johnny Horton 


THE FIRST EXPENSIVE THING | BOUGHT WITH MY FIRST BIG PAYCHECK 
Abig bag of pistachio nuts. Until we got our first advance from CBS, we all lived 
in an apartment together and | spent my money on Boone's Farm and blue 
crystal meth, which | kept in the refrigerator. 


MAGAZINES | SUBSCRIBE TO 
Connoisseur, Berkeley Wellness Letter and Cherry Pop Tart Comix 


A BOX OF CEREAL I'D LIKE TO BE ON 
Kelloge’s Frosted Flakes 


MY THREE FAVORITE INGREDIENTS 
Curry, almond extract and vulva nectar 


CLUBS | BELONG TO 
AA an elitist club only addicts can belong to) and the Mile High Club (late-night 
flights are the best) 


THINGS | KEEP NEXT TO MY BED 
My affirmations books, my shotgun from my childhood, and an eight-inch 
switchblade 


IN MY HEART OF HEARTS 

I'm nothing more than a channel. Everything | ever heard, | just took in. Every- 
body hears stuff differently, so consequently | heard it my way. My father’s a 
classical pianist; | grew up under the piano. | learned the language of music— 
the emotions of life—through my father. Listen to Debussy’s “Claire de Lune.” 
There's so much emotion in that. | give my daughter baths to that. 


MY ONE REGRET 

‘We didn’t print the lyrics on the Pump album because the label didn’t want any 
shit with the PMRC. When they hear something they don’ like, the PMRC gets a 
bunch of mothers with picket signs to march around Strawberry's in some mall 
and when the owners of the mall find out what the disturbance is, that there’s a 
record in the store that women are boycotting, they pull the record. Then your 
record's not in Des Moines, lowa, and what's the good of that if you're in the 
business of selling records? In one song | say, “Feeding that fucking monkey on 
my back,” which is about my drug addiction, and | say “fucking” like | never 
meant it before, so | left it on the record, “Read it in the paper/It ain't fair/You 
know who today don’t seem to care/Live and love and getting loose/Masturbat- 
ing with a noose/Now someone's kicking out the chair. . . . “ What does that 
mean, I'm advocating suicide? So we decided not to print them and they're my 
favorite lyrics. 


Photograph by Gene Kirkland 
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Bloody Intifada 


The Six-Day War began a new epoch for Israel: 
20 years of oppressing the Palestinians in the 
occupied territories. For the last two years, the 
Palestinians have been fighting back. Some 
victories are impossible to live with. 


Article by Mikali Myron 


Photography by Alexandra Avakian 


elcome to Gaza. It’s hot here. It’s 

humid. It’s tense, restless and 

troubled. It is a soggy Saturday and 

the city is still. There is not much to 

do in Gaza. The theaters have 
been closed for years. There is no cultural life and 
not much of a frolicking social life either. Shops and 
markets are open only a couple of hours a day. A 
metropolis that is all too familiar, with the drudgery 
of poverty, Gaza is lacking in all urbane qualities. It 
struggles constantly just to stay awake. 

The Israelis though, keep the city on its toes. 
Military patrols are all over the city, where there is a 
curfew from sunset to sunrise. When children 
swarm the streets and throw rocks at the soldiers, 
the heavy air is filled with sirens. The soldiers 
respond with tear gas, rubber bullets and, at times, 
with live ammunition. Welcome to Gaza, where 
people get shot on the streets, where dead children 
are the proof that politics in this country has a 
tangible price. 

Itis a late afternoon on Saturday. Jamal Raduan, 
29, is at home, spending a few hours with his five 
children before he has to go back to work. Ahmed, 
his 6-year-old son, curses his little brother and runs 
away, out into the street. Jamal Raduan, in his shorts 
and a tank top, runs after him and straight into a 
military patrol. 

“There were about 15 soldiers standing there,” 
Jamal remembers. ‘One of them, a red-haired 
officer, came up to me and said, ‘Hey you, what is it 
that | see on your arm?!’ | had a little black and blue 
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tattoo on my left hand arm. It was a V for Victory, and 
below that was a little Palestinian flag. | had it done 
about seven years ago, when | was in jail. The officer 
had the soldiers surround me while they all looked at 
me intently. Then he had them throw me on the 
ground. They were holding my head and legs down 
and the officer was taking something out of his 
pocket. | thought it was a pen. | thought he was going 
to write something on my tattoo. But it wasn’ta pen. It 
was a switchblade and he just went ahead and started 
peeling the tattoo off my arm, taking with it my mus- 
cle and everything. | was screaming with pain. It was 
so terribly painful. My son, who was standing right 
there, started yelling daddy, daddy, My mother came 
‘out of the house in a panic and immediately was hit 
on the head with a nightstick.” 

Welcome to Gaza where mother and son are 
standing in the middle of the street, bleeding and 
screaming like slaughtered hogs. It’s just another Sat- 
urday night in Gaza. 


try. In 1967, Israel responded to Egyptian and 

Jordanian provocation with air raids that re- 
sulted in major victories on the ground. To the north, 
Syria lost the Golan Heights to Israel, and to the east, 
Jordan lost its West Bank. In addition to losing the Si- 
nai Peninsula, Egypt lost the Gaza Strip, with its quar- 
ter of amillion inhabitants. It was a humiliating defeat 
for the Arab world, and a questionable victory for Is- 
rael. Twenty-two years after the Six-Day War, Israelis 
are each day reminded that some triumphs are very 
difficult to live with. 

1 was 10 at the time of the Six-Day War, and still | 
remember the last day of the fighting, in June 1967. A 
tall man walked through our front door and said, “Hi 
girls, I'm home!” That tan and filthy soldier was my 
father. My heroic dad who was among the coura- 
geous and the brave who took over the old city of Je- 
tusalem and united it with the new Jerusalem. 

“Look what | have for you,” said this dusty, 30- 
year-old man who had survived that glorious war. 
“Look at all the things I have brought home from the 
war,” he said, opening his huge backpack and pulling 
‘out beautiful ceramics, old clocks and watches, col- 
corful jewelry and bronze lighters. 

1 admired those “things” just as | admired my fa- 
ther, the soldier. It was not until many years later that | 
understood that these exotic relics had been plun- 
dered from Palestinian households. The realization 
that a brave soldier could in someone else's eyes be 
seen as a murderer and a thief was my first form of 
contact with the Palestinians, who were then “tem- 
porarily”’ under Israeli occupation. 

Does the word “temporary” take on a new mean- 
ing after a certain amount of time has elapsed? After a 
decade? After two decades there must be a rule that 
turns all that was temporary into permanence. 
‘Twenty-two years later it is 1989, and Israel still occu- 
pies most of the populated territories it took over in 
‘one brief and glorious war. 

The children of the Six-Day War grew up to be 
fighters in the tradition of their parents. On the Pales- 
tinian side, they are the young leaders of the Intifada, 
which is the arabic term for “uprising.” On the Israeli 
side, they are the soldiers who patrol the refugee 
camps, shooting rubber bullets that, against all odds, 
do kill. 

The Israeli press reports the daily deaths of Pales- 
tinian children. All Israel Defense Force (IDF) an- 
nouncements sound alike in the way they expl 
these deaths: “Two Palestinian teenagers died of 
natural causes during a routine Border Police check.’ 
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Tan years ago, Gaza was another coun- 


“Are you afraid?” | asked. He looked 
at me for a minute, as if wondering 
what kind of a question that is to ask 
asoldier. “Yes,” he said. “Yes. 
Yes.Of course. Last night | almost wet 
my pants, this is how terrified | was.” 


Some of my best friends, who used to read these 
reports and wonder about their accuracy, now flip 
through the news section frantically just to get to the 
sports pages. “Don't tell me about an Arab girl who 
lost an eye,” says the song, “it makes me feel so bad, 
and | just don’t want to know. 

But knowing is a must when you live in Jerusalem 
or anywhere else close to the “green line,” the im- 
aginary line that separates Israel and its citizens from 
the occupied territories and their Palestinian 
inhabitants. 

| was born in Jerusalem and lived there most of my 
life. For five years we had a wonderful house in an old 
church in the old city. Our neighbors were all Pales- 
tinians, and for years we never exchanged a word. 
Our lovely, yellow convertible was blown up be- 
cause we were Jews living in an Arab quarter. Stones 
were thrown at us by conservative Jews mistaking us 
for Palestinians. 

| loved Jerusalem, but found it impossible to live 
there as it became too Orthodox and immersed in all 
possible forms of tension—between Jews and Arabs, 
secular Jews and orthodox Jews, Sephardic Jews 
and those who came from Europe. In Contrast to Jeru- 


(above) Growing pains: a new rite of passage. 


(right) The author with an Intifada warrior. “You 
have never made it to see me. Our Shabab 


salem, Tel Aviv seemed like another world. Itis only a 
45-minute drive between the two cities, but after 
driving the first 20 miles, | would hear music playing 
in my head and it was always Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony.” 


nthe summer of 1982, Israel initiated its Lebanon 

operation. Hundreds of young Israeli soldiers 

were killed, and Tel Aviv, with its wild parties and 
white beaches filled with gorgeous girls in little biki- 
nis, seemed totally remote and unaffected by the on- 
going war. | had been stationed in Beirut since the 
early stages of the war, and | saw Israeli soldiers being 
killed while fighting an unknown army of civilians— 
innocent-looking teenagers throwing Molotov cock- 
tails and hand grenades. 

One summer morning, | spoke to a very young, 
Israeli lieutenant who told me about his brief war ex- 
perience. We stood next to a roadblock in Gallery Sa- 
man, which was the crossing point between East 
Beirut (then under Israeli occupation), and West Bei- 
tut (where the PLO was based). It was a marvelous 
day and the soldiers were taking it easy. 

The lieutenant was expecting one of his best 
friends, an officer from another platoon that was 
about to pass by. “You have to meet Daniel,” he told 
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me, “he is such a cool guy.” Daniel showed up, and 
the three of us sat under an old olive tree, had black 
and terribly sweet Turkish coffee and talked about 
how horrendous this wars. “I just want to go home,” 
said Daniel. “Take a shower, listen to the Rolling 
Stones, feel like a human being again.” The two men 
gave each other a big hug and Daniel said, “So see 
you after the war, brother, in a year or two.” And they 
laughed. 

It was only seconds after he took off in his spiffy 
commander jeep and disappeared around the corner, 
when we heard the blast of a hand grenade exploding 
some 30 feet away from us. Overwhelmed by the 
deafening sound, it took us a minute to get to Daniel, 
or what was left of him. One of his legs was laying on 
the other side of the street and one shoe was 20 feet 
down the road. 

The street was silent. Children were still playing 
outside and their mothers were taking the laundry off 
the lines, But Daniel was dead. A minute later, all hell 
broke loose. The soldiers began looking for the one 
who threw the grenade, as the mothers frantically 
gathered their children to them. This innocent resi- 
dential area turned into a war zone. 

‘A year later, | received a little green book, the first 
to be published about the Lebanon war. It was written 
by the young lieutenant. Inside, it said, “To Mikali, 
who with me experienced the slight difference be- 
tween sitting under the tree or being buried next to 


it” 

G but in it you have the same feeling of living 
dangerously. Of constantly walking on a 

rugged edge. You're here today, gone tomorrow, Ev- 

ery morning before dawn, hundreds of cars line up at 


aza has not yet turned into another Beirut, 


the Gaza check point. Every morning 50,000 people, 
9-year-old children among them, leave the city on 
their way to work in Israel, No matter how much the 
two peoples hate each other, a bizarre interdepen- 
dence has developed in the last 22 years. The Pales- 
tinians might throw Molotov cocktails at Israelis in 
Gaza, but outside of Gaza, they work for them. They 
serve them in restaurants, they do construction for 
them and all the odd jobs that Israelis would rather 
not do themselves. In recent years, Gaza has turned 
into the Israeli model for the South African township. 


‘occupation. The world is going forward, the world is 
going to the moon, yet here, we have to thank the 
Israelis for the fact that we have running water and 
electricity. We don’t need your electricity. We would 
rather go to bed early but be free.” 

Rashed A-Shawa never dreamt that things could 
get worse. But naturally, things did get worse. 

Since the beginning of the Intifada, two years ago 
in December, over 600 Palestinian residents of the 
occupied territories were killed by Israeli soldiers and 
civilians. Among them were 150 Palestinian children 


Sometime along the way, and it’s hard to figure out exactly when it 


happenned, our hearts became callous. B 


9 SO sensitive to our own 


victims left us emotionally empty when it came to the other side’s pain, 


anger and dead children. 


A sleep-in town where the blue-collar workers of Tel 
Aviv spend their nights. 

Four years ago, | interviewed the late Rashed A- 
Shawa, who was then the mayor of Gaza. The old 
man was very bitter. “Some Israelis want us to leave 
Gaza, but we have nowhere else to go. We are stuck 
here, and you are stuck here with us. You surround us 
with roadblocks and barricade us in. You putus under 
constant curfew. You limit our freedom in every possi- 
ble way, including our right to walk on our beaches 
whenever we want, We feel suffocated. We feel we 
have become the slaves of this irrational and immoral 


under the age of 16. In a war, soldiers kill soldiers, But 
the Intifada is a different kind of war. A war by and 
against civilians with children assigned to fight on the 
front line. The Palestinians know that with this advan- 
tage they must eventually win, No army can morally 


win a war against children 

‘ the center of Gaza. Fried chicken is being served 
for lunch, and aiter the meal the platoon will go 

out on its routine daily patrol of the Gaza Strip. It is 

miserable and hot, but | wanted to see first-hand what 


am sitting in a dining room of a military camp in 


San 
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this war is like for the people who must fight it every 
day as other people take their briefcases and go to 
work, 

Originally | was to join the Givati platoon, which is 
known for its excellent combat skills. But the day be- 
fore, when the platoon was in the Shati refugee camp, 
the soldiers killed a baby. Supposedly it was also the 
Givati soldiers who peeled the tattoo from Raduan’s 
arm. So it was no surprise that the platoon com- 
mander refused t6 even hear about a reporter joining 
them. 

Instead, | descended on the soldiers of platoon 41, 
tank unit 2. They were totally unprepared for the 
press. They had no idea a reporter was coming, and 
were not much interested either. They had been serv- 
ing in Gaza for some time, and were very tired. Their 
days and nights consisted of nerve-racking, eight- 
hour long patrols. Besides this, there is only sleep to 
‘escape to, and they don’t get much of that. 

When they have some free time, they can only 
read a book or stare at the ocean. Going to the beach 
is out of the question. Too dangerous. Too provoca- 
tive. Neither are they allowed to consort or trade with 
the natives. The order of the day, every day, is to just 
watch your heads, guys, because stones are flying all 
cover the place, stones which can disfigure your face 
‘or just smash your skull. 

“It is a very dirty job,” a yourg lieutenant told me. 
“It makes you feel like a monster with two heads. 
One head totally rejects being there and doing the 
kind of things you have to do. The other realizes that 
‘once you are there you just have to do these things 
because if you don’t, they will get you. When chil- 
dren throw stones at us, we have to try and get them. | 
only pretend to do so. When | run after these children 
1am weighed down by my boots, my bulletproof vest 


and my automatic rifle. It’s better this way because | 
don’t want to catch them, | don’t want to have to con- 
front a 10-year-old and arrest him. 

“One time we were walking slowly on this one- 
way street,” he continued, “when, out of the blue, 
this kid is running towards us, very quickly. We could 
see he was holding something in his hands, but we 
‘couldn't see what it was. I thought he needed help or 
something. But then he reached the place where we 
were standing and threw this huge rock at the other 
officer who was standing by my side. Before we could 
move, he was gone, and my friend was on the 
ground, his skull smashed by the blow of the rock and 
his teeth falling out of his mouth. He was bleeding all 
over the place and by the time we were conscious of 
what had happened the kid had disappeared. Boy, 
did | want to catch this son-of-a-bitch. It was the first 
time in my life that | felt the desire to kill. | never 
thought this is what a stone can do to you until | saw 
him on the ground, screaming with pain. We went af- 
ter the kid but we couldn’t find him, he was too fast. 
For nights after, I had this nightmare that I caught him, 
and | beat the shit out of him. Then | go home and | 
can't look at my father’s eyes ‘cause of what I've 
done. But when I wake up | know I could never harm 
the little bastard, because he is still only a kid. It pisses 
me off because it is a typical no-win situation.” 

It was noon in Gaza and the platoon was ready to 
roll. Lieutenant Mayo, the 23-year-old company 
commander, gathered his eight men. Despite the hot 
weather, they had to wear all their heavy gear, includ- 
ing metal helmets. They carried tear gas and smoke 
grenades. Extra grenades were hooked onto the net- 
ting that shrouded the jeep. 

Thad to wear a helmet also, and after just two 
minutes of wearing it | could feel my brain melting 


underneath and sweat dripping from my head to my 
toes. It was over 100 degrees. It’s hot in Gaza. It's ter- 
ribly difficult to fight a war in winter, but summer wars 
seem worse. 

“This is not so much a war anymore,” said Mayo, 
who had been there for the last two years. “It used to 
be more like a war, but now the population has grown 
tired.” 

We passed closed restaurants and old signs of night 
clubs, movie theaters, coffee shops. He drove the 
jeep through Gaza streets with the familiarity of ana- 
tive. “After two years,” he laughed, “you'd better 
know your way around here.” 

Mayo had 45 men under his command. He looked 
tired. The baby was killed somewhere around here 
just yesterday, he explained, saying “was killed.” He 
didn’t say, “We killed him." Or, “We were responsi- 
ble for his death.” A baby had just died in Gaza, but 
life went on. | remembered reading in the papers 
about another dead child four years before. On the 
frontpage there was an article about the vicious mur- 
der of an Israeli couple who were camping in the 
mountains near Jerusalem. Buried deep inside the pa- 
per in very small letters was the story of a four-year- 
old who “died in unknown circumstances.” Sol went 
there to check the “unknown.” 

‘A military spokesman said that there was some 
shooting in the air, and a child was killed. But 
Heiman Jandia was not walking on air, though some 
Israelis tend to think Palestinian kids do that occa- 
sionally. Heiman’s father had taken him along to pick 
wood for a fire. On the way back, at 7:30 p.m. while 
sitting at a stop sign, he heard two single shots and 
then spotted four soldiers standing at the side of the 
road and shooting straight at his car, as if he was a 
moving target. He got out of his car, with his hands 
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up. While opening the door, the interior car light lit 
up, and one more bullet was shot into the car. “I 
heard my son cry,” he told me, “and | could see his 
chest cut into two, | could almost see his 
heartbeats.” 

Even then, four years ago, when dying Palestinian 
kids were not so common as they are today, hearts in 
Israel refused to cry over this tragic story. Sometime 
along the way, and it’s hard to figure out exactly when 
it happened, our hearts became callous. Being so 
sensitive to our own victims left us emotionally empty 
when it came to the other side's pain, anger and dead 
children. 


nd there | was “touring” Gaza again, sitting 

in a jeep next to this boyish lieutenant who 

was nine years younger than me, and who 
still had all the answers set in his head. No question 
marks. 

“I know | will never be able to coexist side by side, 
peacefully with the family of the dead baby,” he said, 
“so | just do what | have to do. If! would have met the 
guy with the tattoo | would take his IDand send himto 
the person in charge. It would never occur to me that | 
should solve the problem on the spot, on my own. | 
can promise you that my soldiers will never break 
somebody's nose even if he threw stones at them. 
Sometimes when they get more aggressive, we be- 
come more violent and then you can find the devia- 
tion from the procedure. People panic and | don’t like 
it when that happens. To me, this is the reason why 
we are here—just to keep things cooled down.” 

Mayo's adolescence didn’t prepare him for the 
kind of life he has led these last four and a half years. 
His father is an engineer, his mother is a nurse. “I used 


to worry them a lot because I have served in all the 
places parents don’t want their children to be,” he 
said, “I didn’t have the chance to fight a war, but | 
don’t worry about it, ‘cause I'm sure we are going to 
have another war here. Definitely.” 

We are driving around the city, passing burning 
tires in the middle of the street, anti-Israeli graffiti on 
the walls and forbidden Palestinian flags hanging 
from electrical wires. Finally, the jeep comes to a stop 
ata street comer. We are in the middle of the city, but 
it feels more like the middle of nowhere. Very light 


“I didn’t have the chance to fight a 
war, but | don’t worry about it cause 
I'm sure we are going to have 
another war here. Definitely.” 


traffic, very few pedestrians, The few Palestinians that 
walk around look at us with quiet hostility. In the mid- 
dle of these frightening streets, this is where we 
talked, Israeli soldiers are rarely allowed to give 
lengthy interviews. Once you get to talk to them, it’s 
easier to talk about their military life than their per- 
sonal feelings and thoughts. And here we were, in 
Gaza, on the street, covering our backs from rocks 
and who knows what, and trying to run a sane con- 
versation about what seemed to all of us here to be an 


insane situation. | looked at Elbaz and Mayo, realiz~ 
ing that they didn'thave to do much to lose the soldier 
part in them, They just had to take off their uniforms, 
put on a pair of jeans and a T-shirt, and they would 
become a couple of very good looking guys with 
other things on their minds—like girls, music and 
around. the-world trips. 

But for the next couple of years, instead of going 
around the world they will have'the uniform on and 
they will just be going around Gaza. So this is where 
we had to talk, even though it seemed obscene to sit 
amid the ruin of a city discussing what kind of pop 
music they listened to, and whether it’s possible to 
maintain a long lasting relationship with girls when 
you come home once every three weeks, for less than 
24 hours. 

Elbaz, a 20-year-old officer in the platoon, didn’t 
believe in blowing somebody's brains out. “We shoot 
only if we have to,” he said. “We are trying not to be 
manipulated by our own impulses. In contrast to 
what is being said about us, we do feel fear at times, 
you know. We do panic and we too have mothers, 
‘even though we are not 10 years old but almost 20. 
You can’t even imagine how terrifying it can be— 
walking here at night. | carry a light, so they can see 
me but | can’t see them.” 

Last night someone in a window threw a Molotov 
cocktail at this small band of soldiers. It was a very 
dark night, and all of a sudden “there is a flash, and 
boom, you catch on fire,” said Elbaz. 

“Are you afraid?” | asked him. He looks at me fora 
minute, as if wondering what kind of a question that is 
to ask a soldier. 


Continued on page 110 
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NOW PLAYING AT A THEATRE NEAR YOU 


and 


In the course of two weeks, Andrew Dice Clay got 
banned for life from MTV and lost his ABC television 
series. It was the beginning of a great career. 


he Silversteins are in the house, as 
I ‘overdressed and loud as only the parents of 

the star can be in a hockey arena this large. 
It is two hours after showtime underneath Long 
Island's Nassau Coliseum, and the pride of the 
family, Andrew Clay Silverstein, is kissing the lips 
of an astonishingly attractive blonde woman in a 
$1,200 Chanel suit. At first glance, and even 
second, she doesn't look at all the type to say 
something like, “I got my tongue up this chick’s 
ass, right? And she’s looking down at me like, 
‘Hey, do | know you?’ “—or kiss the boys that do. 
But looks, especially among the women who. 
make the VIP lounges of the larger hockey 
arenas, can often be misleading. 

The limousines were piled four-deep in the 
parking lot, but in the lounge there is a notable 
lack of the usual famous models, show-biz 
celebrities and New York Mets. Andrew Dice 
Clay, as the comedian calls himself, is a favorite 
‘among the Beastie Boys, L.L. Cool J, Guns N’ 
Roses (they recently let him sit in on drums), Billy 


Idol, Cher, Sylvester Stallone and white trash 
everywhere, but at the moment, only the latter are 
in evidence. No one in the room, in fact, is 
too large for the greasy plates of hot pastrami 
and hot dogs provided courtesy of the arena. 
Even among the VIPs, this is a beer-and-a-frank 
crowd. The companion of a local daily 
newspaper reporter leans forward and asks, 
“\Nouldn’t you be embarrassed to admit you paid 
to see Andrew Dice Clay?” She does not consider 
Dice funny. Just dumb. 

In one corner, Rick Rubin, who founded Def 
Jam Records and now runs Dice's label, Def 
American, finishes badgering a radio person to 
play his latest heavy metal protégés and 
comments on the show: “Dice told me he’s getting 
away from gay and ethnic humor and moving on 
to cripples and midgets.” Rubin, like Dice's high- 
priced independent publicist, flew in from Los 
Angeles to attend the show. “It’s a cultural event,” 
he says. 

And it is. 18,000 tickets, at 20 bucks apiece, 


moving 
images 


Film, TV, Video and more. 


sold out in less than four hours, for a comedian 
with no major film exposure and only one 
significant television appearance, an after-hours 
special on HBO last New Year's Eve. The last 
comic to play the venue was Eddie Murphy, right 
after "Beverly Hills Cop.” Andrew Dice Clay, who 
10 years ago gave up playing drums at weddings 
and bar mitzvahs to do John Travolta imitations in 
discos—his break into “show business,” he 
calls it—has become a cult figure in American 
comedy. A stereotypical Brooklyn thug, the Fonz 
with a dirty mouth, Dice presents his concerts not 
as comedy showcases but as tribal gatherings. 
His audience—and the crowd at Nassau was 
pumped—comes not to be surprised, but to chant 
along with jokes it already knows. Not really 
clever, the shows are almost closer to ritual than 
comedy, with offensiveness—primarily against 
gays, women, and foreigners (the Guns N’ Roses 
triumvirate)—standing in for faith. “I'm not out to 
offend,” says Clay, “but it can offend. When I rip 
apart gays, when | rip apart blacks, or Spanish, 
Italians, whoever, that’s all in fun. I’m not a 
bigot or a racist. That's my way of showing how 
ridiculous it is to get pissed off at stuff like that. | 
used to do a joke about AIDS, but now | stopped, 
because it’s nothing to make fun of anymore. | 
don’t want gays to think | hate them, because 
I don’t. So I'm moving away from gay material.” 

At the same time, his concerts are getting 
bigger. If Dice isn’t as imaginative as a lot of 
other comics, he has struck a nerve. Next June, he 
will star opposite Priscilla Presley as a detective 
in “Ford Fairlane,” a comedy adventure film 
produced by Joel Silver ("Die Hard”), and his 
name on the street, as the comedian who baptizes 
audiences through profanity, is getting stronger. 
“| thought Eddie Murphy was raw,” says the 
former rapper Mr. Hyde. “But this guy is the shit.” 
Dice’s fall tour hits a dozen cities, all arenas of 
15,000 seats or more, in less than a month. Most 
of the shows sold out, or came close, immediately 
after being announced, Large-scale celebrations 
of the unacceptable, the performances are 
gatherings of the faithful in a way that rock 
concerts can no longer be. They are ecstatic and 
frightening at the same time. You haven't 
experienced American culture until you've been 
in a room with 18,000 people—a surprising 
number of them female—chanting, “Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary/Trim that pussy, it’s so damn 
hairy.” It is the Dice experience at its most unreal, 
as intoxicating os it is troubling, It is the delirium 
of a mob at play. 

“| make sex sound like the funniest thing in the 
world,” says Clay, modestly. “And I say it so 
graphically people can’t believe their ears.” Out 
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of the Dice character, Clay has an endearingly 
corny side fo him, the character of o lovable 
cretin who only wants to make good. Even 
onstage, he ends his show with a series of 
horrendous musical numbers, including an Elvis 
medley—a touchingly naive play at becoming a 
complete entertainer. He is the innocent who 
decided to “go for it, enter show business, after 
seeing “Rocky.” “Women especially dig it,” he 
continues, because—you know this for a fact— 
women are much filthier than guys.” He is also 
the first person to suggest that | know anything of 
the sort for a fact. 

Dice, who prides himself on just about 
everything, prides himself on his ability to work 
clean for television. After ABC signed him to star 
in his own television series—which has since 
fallen through—Clay said, "I want to entertain 
everybody. | don’t look at myself as having a cult 
following. And I'm going to have everybody. So 
for this series, I'm going to be in the character, but 
I'm not going to say, ‘Hey honey, you wearing 
panties?’ Then everyone will know how fucking 
funny | am.” 

Presumably, everyone who attended Dice’s 
rehearsal before the live MTV Awards ceremony 
‘on September 6 saw just how fucking funny he is. 
But the rest of us got a different performance. 
“Before he went on,’ says publicist Jeff Wagner, 


““| asked him what he was going to do. He said, ‘I 
don't know, I'll see when I get up there.’ ” Dressed 
in perhaps the ugliest leather jacket ever seen on 
national television, Dice eased into his nursery 
rhymes—or, as he calls them, his poems, 


“I make sex sound 
like the funniest 
thing in the world,” 
says Clay, modestly. 
“And I say it so 
graphically people 
can’t believe their 
ears.” 


finishing: “Jack Spratt could eat no fat/His wife 
could eat no lean/So Jack ignored her flabby 
tits/And licked her asshole clean.” Man, was 
executive producer Dick Clark pissed. Standing 
in the wings, arms folded, Clark glared at Clay 
from just a few feet away until the comic was cut 


short. Finally, Cher's tattooed cheeks took Dice's 
place on stage, and order was returned. But 
because the awards were broadcast without 
delay, the damage was done. 

Immediately after the program, MTV issued an 
apology. “As you know,” the statement said, 
“our show is a live performance and we had 
assurances, repeatedly, that his material would 
be in line with our programming standards, which 
naturally preclude profanity and obscenity. MTV 
apologizes for his breach of his agreement with 
us, and we apologize to our viewers. Andrew 
‘Dice’ Clay did not do this in rehearsal, and we 
were surprised by it.” According to the network, 
we will never see Dice on MTV again. A week 
later at the Nassau Coliseum, Dice, who is 
nothing if not diligently self-congratulatory, 
celebrated his victory. “If you pay for Dice,” he 
told the crowd, “you get Dice.” The arena 
erupted. After the Awards program, his album, 
Dice, jumped 12 places in the Billboard charts. 

The following week, the album dropped back 
down. In the rain outside Nassau Coliseum, the 
blonde in the Chanel suit hurried to a car with 
@ man in equally imposing gear, while Clay 
mugged for stringer photographers inside. There 
is at least some justice in this world. 


—John Leland 


The Woodman 
Cometh 


In his latest film, 
“Crimes and Misdemeanors,” 


Woody Allen explores the 


terrain of love and death, 
guilt, faith and the nature 
of the universe—in short, 
all the topics you'd expect 
in a Woody Allen film. 

To be in synch with the 


filmmaker’s cerebral name- 


dropping, you'll need the 


following Snob's Guide to 


Freud: Without psychoanalysis 
jokes, Woody Allen would be in 
‘worse shape than the blind xylo- 
phone player in “Broadway Danny 
Rose.” Frequent mentions of guilt, 
anxiety and Oedipal complexes are 
strewn throughout his movies. In 
fact, his segment in “New York Sto- 
ries” is titled “Oedipus Wrecks.” In 
his new movie, Allen's hated broth- 
er-in-law (Alan Alda), a boorish TV 
producer whose exhortations on 
the nature of comedy put Woody in 
mind of Mussolini, proclaims: “Oe- 
dipus, now ‘Oedipus,’ that’s 
funny.” 


Death: Often people who are de- 
pressed and suicidal enter analy- 
sis. The downside of that, as Woody 
points out, is that if they commit 
suicide, a strict Freudian will still 
make them pay for sessions they 
miss. In “Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors,” an aged philosopher—about 
whom Woody’s character is mak- 
ing an impassioned film study— 
commits suicide, leaving Woody's 
career hinging on an honorable 
mention he once got at a Cincinatti 
documentary festival. 


Rilke (RILL-keh): Late 19th-cen- 
tury poet, quoted lugubriously by 
Gena Rowlands in “Another Wom- 
an” as she reexamines her life, has 
everything it takes to be mentioned 
in a Woody Allen film—a Middle- 
European sensibility (read: angst- 
ridden), and a name that ends in a 
hard-to-pronounce vowel. 


Schopenhauer: Venomous philos- 


opher who hated everything. Since 
Woody himself takes a dim view of 
most things, Charlotte Rampling 
impresses him in “Stardust Memo- 
ries” by speed-reading Schopen- 
hauer. The philosopher who 
Woody films in “Crimes” speaks 
warmly of the feelings and choices 
with which we humans invest our 
otherwise empty lives. His suicide 
note reads simply: “I'm going out 
the window.” 


Kafka: A kindred tortured soul 
who wrote about elaborate torture 
devices and people turning into 
bugs. Woody tells Diane Keaton in 
“Manhattan” that her self-esteem 


Woody Allen and Mia Farrow in “Crimes and Misdemeanors” 


“is a notch below Kafka’s.” And in 
“Annie Hall,” Shelly Duvall calls 
sex with Woody “a Kafkaesque ex- 
perience,” which isn’t a compli- 
ment to a guy who describes 
himself as possessing the “coiled 
sexual power of a jungle cat.” 
Woody's extras are out of Kafka. Or 
is it Fellini? 


Architecture: In “Crimes,” Mia 
Farrow’s ex-husband is an archi- 
tect, and Woody buys a book for his 
niece that features a photo of the 
Flatiron Building. Woody is smit- 
ten with pretty buildings, and he 
usually manages to get in a few 
shots of things like the Gucci build- 


ing and the Manhattan skyline. 
‘You can even seduce someone if 
you have the right architectural 
opinions. In “Hannah and Her Sis- 
ters,” Carrie Fisher and Dianne 
Wiest vie for Sam Waterston’s at- 
tentions, Fisher talks about “or- 
ganic form,” while Wiest tells “that 
awful roller skating joke” about the 
Guggenheim. Guess which one 
gets the man? 


Strindberg: In “Manhattan,” 
Woody posits that “when it comes 
to relationships with women, I'm 
the winner of the August Strind- 
berg award.” This playwright had 
quite a chip on his shoulder—let’s 
say that you didn’t pass his number 


along to your single women 
friends. On the other hand, Strind- 
berg would have been preferable to 
the guy Woody's sister meets in 
“Crimes” through the personals: on 
a date, he ties her up, and, as the 
sister puts it, “went to the bath- 
room on me.” 


Music: Tunes that have gotten 
Woody out of bed in the morning 
include the wafting second move- 
ment of Mozart's “Jupiter” sym- 
phony, anything sung by Bobby 
Short and, in “Crimes,” “Quartet 
No. 15 in G Major Opus 161,” by 
Schubert, “the sad one,” not to be 
confused with Schumann, “the 
flowery one.” 


Van Gogh: Museums are important 
to Woody. He frets in “Crimes” 
about whether he should take his 
niece to more museums and fewer 
afternoon movies. Appreciating 
the “correct” artists is important in 
Woody's schemata, and so is pro- 
nouncing them; it is necessary to 
pronounce Van Gogh the snobby 
way, Van Guecchbh, as Diane Kea- 
ton does in “Manhattan.” It’s pre- 
tentious, but Woody falls for her 
anyway; seductions in his films al- 
ways work if the seducer can find 
the mot juste—and pronounce it, 
too. 

—Jami Bernard 
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The only thing that stands in the way 
of an AIDS vaccine might be the US 
government. But Dr. Jonas Salk, who 
created the polio vaccine 35 years 
ago, may have come through again. 


Column by Drew Hopkins 


n April 23, 1984, just over six 
months before Ronald Rea- 
gan’s landslide second victory, 
his then Secretary of Health and Hu- 


man Services, Margaret Heckler, de- 
flected criticism that the President had done nothing 
for AIDS research by announcing the discovery of the 
virus that would come to be known as HIV (Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus). Calling this ‘a miracle to 
add to the long list of miracles of American science,’ 
Heckler announced that there should be a vaccine 
within two years. 

Nearly six years later, reporters have grown tired of 
asking “when?” just to hear about the unexpected 
complexities of HIV: the challenge of making a vac- 
ine that will work on all the many different strains of 
HIV; the lack of a good animal model, since animals 
can be infected with HIV but cannot get AIDS from it; 
and the inherent difficulties in battling a retrovirus like 
HIV, which “hides’ in cells for years before it attacks. 
Reporters dutifully wrote that “‘no vaccine is on the 
horizon.” Finally, when former Surgeon General C 
Everett Koop said, last year, that we wouldn't have a 
vaccine before the end of the century, everyone just 
stopped asking at all. 

Not since 1954, when Dr. Jonas Salk developed the 
first polio vaccine in a tiny laboratory at the University 
of Pittsburgh, has there been such promise of fame 
and fortune for researchers as there is to whoever finds 
avaccine for AIDS. This promise has created what vir- 
tually all researchers invalved describe as a cutthroat 
atmosphere of heightened competition, secrecy and 
closemindedness. The pressure for success not only 
makes impossible the open exchange of ideas and in- 
formation necessary for good science, but also forces 
researchers into making premature conclusions that 
may mean years, or decades, of delays. 

The government and mainstream science are keep- 
ing the US Patent Office busy with a series of unprom- 
ising, high-tech, genetically-engineered vaccines. 
Meanwhile, the slender and tan 75-year-old Salk has 
taken shelter in a new California law allowing testing 
and approval of promising treatments. Thirty-five 
years after he helped defeat the terror of a nation, Salk 
may have done it again with polio's modern 
equivalent. 


out making a person sick—it teaches, in effect, 
the immune system how to wipe out a potential 
real infection. “When you had measles as a kid,” ex- 
plains Leslie Fink, the spokeswoman for the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases (NIAID), 
“your immune system did something that then made 
you immune to subsequent exposures. The model for 
vaccine making, in general, is to mimic that state of 
immunity that you get from a natural infection.” 
Viruses are live genetic material—either DNA or, in 
retroviruses like HIV, RNA—encased in a structure of 
several core and envelope proteins. The immune sys- 
tem doesn’t “see” the disease-causing genetic materi- 
al, so it makes antibodies that respond to the shape of 
the viruses’ proteins. Traditionally, virus vaccines 
have been made in two ways—by either weakening 
or killing the genetic material and leaving the proteins 


A vaccine stimulates an immune response with- 


intact. The immune system can’ttell the difference be- 
tween disease-causing and innocuous viruses, so it 
mounts an immune response to the vaccine as if it 
were actually being challenged with a real infection 
Alter successful vaccination, if the real virus invades, 
the leftover antibodies from the vaccination attack the 
virus immediately and signal other cells to quickly 
make more, The virus doesn’t have time to take hold, 
and the infection is defeated. 

In recent years, a new, synthetic approach to vac- 
cines has been developed, which is potentially even 
more precise than killed or weakened vaccines. 
When viral infection occurs, the immune system 
makes many antibodies, each corresponding to a dif- 
ferent protein in the virus. If researchers can identify 
the part of the virus that causes the most powerful im- 
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mune response, they can genetically graft only that 
part onto an innocuous virus or bacteria and use that 
as a vaccine, producing only the most potent part of 
the immune response. The new hepatitis B vaccine is 
the only virus vaccine on the market that was devel- 
‘oped with this approach. Because of this one’s suc- 
cess, mainstream research and NIAID, which controls 
all funds directed at AIDS vaccine research, have be- 
come infatuated with this new technology to the ex- 
clusion of the two traditional approaches. 

The fatal flaw in this new “subunit” vaccine ap- 
proach is that researchers have to know the precise 
region of the virus that elicits the essential immune 
response. “The hepatitis vaccine could be developed 
in a fairly straightforward fashion,” explains Dr. Janet 
Woodcock, Director of the Office of Investigational 
New Drugs (IND) at the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion (FDA). “We knew already, in hepatitis, what con- 
stituted protective immunity. There was a tremendous 
model.” 

“The problem with an AIDS vaccine,” says Fink, “is 
that nobody knows what the immune state is. There 
has not been found an individual who is immune to 
the AIDS virus.” So although researchers know what 
proteins make up the virus, they don’t know which 
proteins, or parts of proteins, if any, hold the key to 
immunity. Opponents to the subunit approach warn 
that to use only it, rather than traditional methods, 
would condemn AIDS research to decades of hit-or- 
miss attempts, developing costly vaccines with every 
part of the virus until they get it right. Because the virus 
is now thought to have an average latency of nearly 10 
years, many decades might pass before the right com- 
bination is found, particularly if researchers only 
looked at one section of the virus ata time. This, how- 
ever, is precisely what NIAID’s AIDS vaccine program 
has chosen to do. 

“Their initial drive in the production of a vaccine 
for AIDS was a rather unwise, simplistic approach,” 
says vaccine developer Dr. Clarence J. Gibbs Jr., who 
works at the National Institutes of Health (NIH), but in 
a separate institute from NIAID. “When the AIDS 
virus was identified, they immediately rushed ahead 
and made a recombinant [subunit] vaccine. They then 
stuck it into the only known susceptible animal, 
which is the chimpanzee, and challenged him linject- 
ed him with live virus] and found out he wasn’t pro- 
tected. He got infected.’ 

“Where | think they went wrong,” continues the 
fifth-generation Washingtonian, “is that, in order to 
evaluate these so-called recombinants containing one 
protein of the virus, we ought to have first-hand 
knowledge of what happens if you just make a killed 
virus vaccine—to see if you can do anything with the 
whole virus before you start taking it apart.” 


orking since spring of 1987 with Salk’s more 
W traditional, killed virus vaccine, Gibbs has ac- 

tually gotten chimps to become immune, a 
success no one else has even approached. Mean- 
while, NIAID, after repeated failures, proclaimed 
chimp trials useless, because chimps become infected 
and mount immune responses to HIV but do not get 
AIDS from it. And while NIAID waits to see if their 
human trials of over 100 uninfected people also be- 
gun in 1987 duplicate the failure of their chimp trials, 
Salk’s team in California is finding out whether Salk’s 
vaccine is as promising in humans as it was shown in 
to be in chimps. 

Salk has begun two human trials—one study of 19 
people with AIDS Related Complex (ARC) and a sec- 
ond of some 50 people who have active HIV infection 
but have not developed symptoms. Salk reports that 
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the preliminary results from the first trial show that his 
vaccine has succeeded in stabilizing volunteers’ im- 
mune systems. And Gibbs says that “nine of those 19 
people have shown a restoration of T4 cells [the im- 
mune system cells that are destroyed in AIDS], and 
physically, they're gaining weight, they’re back to 
work, etc. These people show an enhanced antibody 
status which may help in blocking the further progres- 


Salk is the first to take 
advantage of a new California 
law that allows drugs to be 
quickly tested and licensed for 


use within the state, 
superseding the authority— 


and avoiding the 


bureaucracy—of the federal 


FDA. 


Nobel Laureate Dr. Jonas Salk 


sion of the disease.” 

Results from the second trial, of 50 infected people 
who have not yet developed symptoms, are not avail- 
able. Salk hopes this trial will show that his vaccine 
will prevent AIDS in people who have been recently 
infected. “The strategy of postexposure immunization 
to prevent rabies after the bite of a rabid animal, but 
early enough to block central nervous system inva- 
sion,” Salk explains, “led to the idea of attempting to 
immunize HIV-seropositive persons early enough in 
the progress of infection to prevent the development 
of AIDS.” 

If the results of Gibbs's chimp study are an indica- 
tion of what the vaccine will do in humans, Salk’s vac- 
cine may effectively stop progression from HIV 
infection to AIDS. Gibbs gave the vaccine to three 
chimps, two who were infected and one who was not. 
In the two chimps who were infected before Gibbs 
gave them the vaccine, Gibbs says, “after vaccina- 
tion, we could no longer isolate virus from them. At 
the end of a year, we challenged them with live virus, 
and we were unable to reinfect those animals. That's a 
mark of immunity. They were immune to reinfec- 
tion.” If chimps got AIDS from HIV instead of just in- 
fection, Gibbs's results would mean that his chimps 
would never develop AIDS, even if they got a new 
dose of the virus. 

In the previously uninfected chimp, the vaccine did 
not prevent initial infection, but gradually decreased 
and eliminated it over time. “Six months, seven 
months after we challenged the animal,” explains 
Gibbs, “we stopped being able to isolate the virus. 
Which means that we have somehow—and that 
somehow is with three doses of the vaccine—we have 
modulated that infection, and it is conceivable that a 
human who becomes infected after receiving this vac- 
cine may not go on to develop the disease. That's the 
bottom line.” 

Salk compares his approach to the early work he 
did on his polio vaccine in the 1950s. Live HIV is fro- 
zen, ‘‘cleaned,” stripped of its envelope and irradiat- 
ed to kill the live genetic material. In the past, the 
killed virus approach has led to not only Salk’s polio 
vaccine, but vaccines against rabies, influenza and 
yellow fever. The other traditional form of vaccines, 
called attenuated vaccine, is made by breeding a 
weak strain of the virus, so that the person becomes 
infected but not sick. These include mumps, measles, 
rubella, smallpox and Albert Sabin’s oral polio vac- 
cine, Attenuated vaccines, because they are still infec- 
tious, are more naturally efficient at eliciting an 
immune response. But because the genetic material is 
still alive, it is thought to be too dangerous an ap- 
proach for HIV, since even weakened infectious ma- 
terial in the virus is probably bad. Killed viruses are 
not infectious. 

Salk believes the reason for the success of his vac- 
cine in chimps and in the early human trials is that it 
enables the body to recognize and attack not only the 
virus in the bloodstream, but immune system cells that 
have been infected. Since HIV infects cells soon after 
itenters the body and then lies dormant inside cells for 
years before AIDS develops, a vaccine must get the 
immune system to attack and kill cells that are already 
infected. 

Since Salk’s vaccine stopped the’ virus in infected 
chimps and made them immune to new infection, it 
seems very possible that it will succeed in humans. If it 
works, a person could theoretically overcome HIV in- 
fection by getting the vaccine as soon as they find out 
they have the virus. But because of the observed long, 
latency period between HIV infection and AIDS, it 
may be several years before Salk can say conclusively 
that his vaccine stopped progression in the 50 people 


in his second study, which began in June 1988. 

Salk also plans to soon test his vaccine in uninfected 
volunteers to see if it will work, like most other vac- 
cines, as a protection against infection. “What | would 
like to see ultimately,” says Gibbs, “is to combine this 
vaccine, in the kids at risk, with their routine immuni- 
zation of polio, measles, whatever.” 

In reality, if Salk’s vaccine works, its most important 
use may be to stop development of disease in infected 
people. Studies show that most adults do not get vac- 
cinatic Even health care workers at high risk for 
hepatitis B rarely get vaccinated. So in Salk’s second 
trial, he might already be well on the way to establish- 
ing his vaccine’s most important use. 

“| feel very positive,” says Gibbs. “AIDS is just an- 
other virus. So far, we've been able to conquer most 
viruses that we've come in contact with. Why not 
AIDS virus? Who says we cannot conquer it? | don’t 
believe that.” 


search, taking advantage instead of a new. Cali- 

fornia law that allows drugs to be quickly tested 
and licensed for use within the state. The law super- 
sedes the authority—and bypasses the bureaucracy— 
of the federal FDA, but only inside the states borders. 
“When we go to multi-state trials, we will have to go 
to them,” says Salk Institute associate Dr. Joan Abra- 
hamson. “But for now we're staying in California, so 
we haven't needed to.” 

A big motivation behind the California law was the 
widely-held belief that the FDA moves too slowly in 
its approval process. But the FDA denies any lethargy. 
“It would be hard to make a case where coming to us 
first would hinder development,” asserts the FDA’s 
Brad Stone. 

Another AIDS vaccine developer, Dr. Allan Gold- 
stein, Chairman of the Department of Biochemistry 
and Molecular Biology at the George Washington 
University School of Medicine, in Washington, DC, 
disagrees. For nearly three years, Goldstein has tried 
to gain FDA approval for human trials of his HGP-30, 
a vaccine based on one of HIV's core proteins, p17. 
He has shown that his vaccine stimulates potent im- 
mune responses that fected cells in the laborato- 
ry, an essential consideration in a latent infection like 
HIV. Goldstein says that his research has been seri- 
ously hampered by these FDA delays. 

‘Although Goldstein is using the recombinant tech- 
nology NIAID prefers, his approach is stirring up con- 
troversy. That is because his focus is on a segment of a 
protein in the virus core rather than the envelope. 
“We took a lot of flack from the field," Goldstein com- 
plains, “because, almost by government decree, at 
NIAID and also the major AIDS groups, the only ap- 
proach was an envelope approach. 

“We were the first group to come in with an appli- 
cation to the FDA to begin human testing, in February 
1987, and this really upset a lot of people, because it 
‘was at this time that NIAID was developing a major 
vaccine program, very highly publicized. We re- 
ceived a lot of resistance, both because we were tak- 
ing a radically different approach than was currently 
thought to be the way to go, and | think, partly, there 
were political considerations. It was near an election 
year. They wanted to show what a good job the gov- 
ernment was doing gearing up for this.” 

“That's nonsense,” says the FDA’s Brad Stone. “He 
did apply to us, and we had some problems with his 
application, which we informed him about, but the 
idea that we only approve protocols that are done in 
‘conjunction with NIAID, for either vaccines or drugs, 
is ridiculous.” The two AIDS vaccine trials which 


S alk has avoided dealing with the FDA in his re- 


The immune system in default: an unhealthy 
Tcoll. 


The promise of fame and 
fortune for whoever finds a 
vaccine for AIDS has created 
what virtually all researchers 
involved describe as a 
cutthroat atmosphere of 
heightened competition, 


secrecy and closemindedness. 


have received FDA approval are the NIAID trial of an 
envelope-based vaccine developed by MicroGene- 
Sys, a West Haven, Connecticut, biotechnology firm, 
and a similar vaccine based on the same protein, 
2p160, developed by Bristol Myers Corporation. 

“They didn’t like the approach we were taking,” 
says Goldstein, “and they said we needed more infor- 
mation, which hopefully, someday in my lifetime, we 
will be able to provide them. But after a lot of frustra- 
n and going back and forth with the FDA, we were 
approached by a group at St. Stephen’s Hospital in 
London, the major AIDS center there. Finally, on May 
4 of this year, the phase one toxicity study began. So 
far, 12 people have been enrolled, and there is no evi. 
dence of toxicity to date. And one of the very exciting 
thingsis that we are starting to see the type of immuno- 
logic responses that we think are essential to the de- 
velopment of an effective vaccine.” 

“if we're right in our approach,” says Goldstein, 
“the tragedy in all this is that we were ready to go in 
February of ‘87. The trial could have been done, and 
we could have been well into phase three trials at this 


point.” 

“This is not a disease of the month,” insists Dr. 
Goldstein, displaying a sense of urgency rare among 
researchers, “We just do not have the luxury of time to 
dot every ‘i’ We have to do some innovative 
thinking.” 


ost of the estimated 1.5 million Americans 
M who are infected with HIV have not devel- 

oped AIDS and many may never, but re- 
searchers are afraid to proclaim any of them immune: 
in five or 10 years, they caution, even the healthiest 
infected person might develop the illness. 

There is no model for human immunity to HIV, but 
there are indications as to what immune responses 
might be most effective. HIV has about a dozen pro- 
teins, each of which causes the body to produce dif- 
ferent antibodies. Although antibody levels to the 
envelope proteins gp120 and gp160 remain high 
throughout infection, antibodies to the core proteins 
p17 and p24 are strong in healthy infected people, but 
decline and often disappear as AIDS develops, lead- 
ing some, including Salk and Goldstein, to think that a 
vaccine that stimulates production of these antibodies 
has the best chance of preventing AIDS. 

Goldstein's vaccine stimulates antibodies to just 
p17, which are the first to decline as infection pro- 
gresses to AIDS, and Salk’s stimulates antibodies to 
everything but the envelope, which is stripped off dur- 
ing part of the virus-killing process. This may prove to 
be the best move Salk made. 

Because antibodies to the envelope are present at 
high levels at every stage of infection and disease, 
many experts feel they may be useless in fighting HIV. 
In fact, recent studies indicate that these antibodies 
may actually “enhance” HIV’s ability to infect cells. 

In the absence of antibodies, HIV enters the im- 
mune system cells through one specific marker, the 
(CD4 marker. But when the “enhancing antibodies” 
attach themselves to the virus, they add a new shape 
that lets the virus enter cells through one or more addi- 
tional markers. Even if the antibody blocks HIV’s abili- 
ty to enter through the CD4 marker, it will not stop 
infection. 

Dr. Jay Levy, of the University of California at San 
Francisco, who coauthored one of the most extensive 
studies of HIV's enhancing antibodies, is now trying to 
nail down which specific part of which protein pro- 
duces the harmful antibodies, but he says it is “‘prob- 
ably in the envelope”—the same envelope NIAID is 
using in its vaccine. “Since the envelope is what atta- 
ches to the cells, it makes sense that is where antibody 
enhancement is taking place.” Thus, the focus of fed- 
eral AIDS vaccine research may end up creating not 
‘only useless but actually harmful antibodies in 
recipients. 


eep in corridor B on the 15th floor of the laby- 

rinthine NIH Clinical Center is the squalid of- 

fice of Dr. H. Clifford Lane, the principal 
investigator in NIAID's current AIDS vaccine trials. 
He talks about the ongoing trial of rgp160, a synthetic 
vaccine based on HIV's shell proteins, made by 
MicroGeneSys, 

“What we're trying to do,” says Lane, “is to deter- 
mine what kind of immune response a healthy indi- 
vidual can mount following immunization with the 
envelope protein of HIV.”” Gp160, or glycoprotein 
160, is the focus of the only two AIDS vaccine trials to 
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Edited by Karen Schoemer 


David Byrne 
Rei Momo 
Sire 


rom whitebread to rai and beyond, 
David Byrne has hit the world-beat 
trail with a vengeance. Initially lauded 
for his honky aesthetic, the Talking 
Heads honcho lost no time getting down 
with the funk. And since his 1981 col- 
laboration with Brain Eno on My Life in 
the Bush of Ghosts, he’s spiced his 
sound with ever-tangier dollops of pan- 
African rhythm. Last year’s Naked, with 
the Heads, was a gumbo of Afro flavors; 
earlier this year Byrne released Beleza 
Tropical, a dazzling compilation of 
modern Brazilian pop artists (a second 
volume, O Samba, is due out 
momentarily). 
Now he’s taking a Caribbean cruise 
aboard Rei Momo, Head-less but with a 
boatload of hemispheric heavies includ- 
ing Celia Cruz, Willie Colon and Jose 
Mangual Jr., the son of the legendary 
Charlie Parker sideman who inspired 
James Dean and Maynard G. Krebs to 
take up bongos, There are stopovers in 
Brazil and Colombia, but the chief ports 
of call are Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic—roughly, 
Salsaland. 
Still, Byrne is an outsider’s outsider— 
a tourist in his own home—and here 
he's as quirky and alienated as ever, his 
disembodied tenor crooning disjointed, 
Dylanesque lyrics over an exotic new 
beat. Aside from a smattering of Spanish, 
the words barely nod to Hispanic cul- 
ture, with only vague stirrings of social 
protest; instead, Byrne’s surrealistic fan- 
cy turns to Cole Porter, as in the line, 


a 


“Hey, Lady! You make me giggle/We'll 
squiggle like honeymooners do,” from 
“Independence Day.” The tunes them- 
selves owe more to Kurt Weill and Roxy 
Music than Tito Puente or Eddie Pal- 
mieri, but the charts—many by trumpet- 
er Angel Fernandez, who also arranged 
Naked's title track—are authentically 
gorgeous, and the star-studded, multina- 
tional brass/string/rhythm ensembles 
(numbering up to 20 pieces) execute 
them with stunning precision. If nothing 
else, Rei Momo is abrilliant piece of pop 
craftsmanship, ably coproduced by 
Steve Lillywhite, who also coproduced 
Naked. 

Already, though, the controversy has. 
begun. Willie Colon, editorializing in 
Billboard, accused Latin luminaries— 
himself included—of “willingly giving 
up their ‘juice’ to some pale, spastic, 
soul-less hack.” Anyone we know, Wil- 
lie? Sure, Rei Momo is no more a salsa 
album than Graceland was a mbaqanga 
album, but it has its moments: the rip- 
pling samba percussion on “Don’t Want 
to Be Part of Your World’; solo turns 
by Lewis Kahn on violin and trombone, 
Yomo Toro on the ukulele-like cuatro 
and Eric Weissberg on pedal steel guitar; 
the hypnotic chorus of “Make Believe 
Mambo,” cutting whimsically to the 
heart of salsa’s escapist appeal. “Loco 
De Amor," cowritten by Johnny Pa- 
checo and performed by Ray Barretto’s 
band with Celia Cruz, is picked up from 
the soundtrack of Jonathan Demme's 
film “Something Wild”; when it erupts 
into an Afro-Cuban take on “Wild 
Thing,” it reaffirms the Latin-rock nexus 
the Isley Brothers cemented when they 
cut the original “Twist and Shout.’” 
Salsa, after all, means “sauce” —some 
prefer it on black beans and rice, but 
Byrne's well-seasoned whitebread rec- 
ipe is just too delectable to dismiss. 


—Larry Birnbaum 


The Perfect Disaster 
Asylum Road 
Genius/Rough Trade 


he Red Sox game's been rained out, 

and so you vacuum half the rug be- 
fore retiring to an armchair by the wil 
dow with some blackberry tea and a jar 
of marmalade. You take off Motérhead 
(the ultimate vacuuming music) and slip 
‘on side two of the Perfect Disaster’s sec- 
ond studio record, Asylum Road (avail- 
able in the band’s native Britain since 
"88, but just released here; a new album 
is already out on import). “T.V. (girl on 
firey” fills the room with an acoustic 


guitar/cello dirge behind a gracefully 
damaged melody. Sounds like the mel- 
ancholic trances of Nick Drake's later 
work. Sounds like Spacemen 3's drug- 
buttered nod, as interpreted by acoustic 
instruments. 


I's not Cowboy Junkies 
"It’s delicate. It’s pas- 
sionate. It's what Elvis Costello meant 
when he sang, “You're half a woman 
and you're half awake.” 

Cosongwriter Phil Parfit’s wistfully 
slurred vocals set the album's lunar 
mood (the title comes from time he spent 
working in an asylum). The ballads are 
damp and dandy, especially “F Song” 
and “All the Stars,” odes to staying in 
bed all afternoon until the mail comes. 
These tunes get away with their depre 
sive excess thanks to Josephine Wigg’s 
supple bass, a big sister for the weepy 
guitars. When the chorus of “What's the 
Use of Trying” ends with three guitars 
strumming one note as a kind of group 
therapy session, Josephine’s bass in- 
trudes, bringing a gorgeous descending 
hook that cajoles the guitars into a riff 
bristling with physical joy. The guitars 
can get wrapped up in their own lan- 
guor, but even so they're never dull. 
They're full of desire. The melody of “In 


4 


rs 


Brighter later—the Perfect Disaster’s Josephine 


Wigg (left) and Phil Parfitt 


the Afternoon,”” perhaps the LP's pret- 
tiest ballad, unfolds like the music in the 
head of a half-male, half-female clown 
waking up in the gutter, after dreaming it 
was a panda or something. 

The band liven things up with some 
late-Velvets-style rave-ups, like the wild 
“Stop Crying Girl.” But there’s no noise 
on Asylum Road, just the sheerest can- 
nabis cool. The anguish of the day-lit 
world makes it seem so healthy to close 
the curtains, gobble sedatives, figure out 


the chords to “Candy Says.” The Perfect 
Disaster trance out so seductively be- 
cause they capture that drowsy moment 
between sleep and waking up, when 
your dreams are real and what's beauti- 
ful is true. Asylum Road isn’t music to 
live with all day. Instead, it allows you to 
postpone the day for just a few minutes 
longer, until the marmalade runs out, 
and the mail comes. 


—Robert Sheffield 


Little Sutty’s Quest For Music by Mark Blackwell 


LOOK! BIG fe iM FOURTH 
ALBUM," MEGATOP PHOENIX, IS OUT! 4 
IT'S THE BEST! NCR TONES Faas 
FIRST THE CLASH, NOW B.A.D.! 
MAN! THE ULTIMATE! SEEN Hi PL ( 
183 TIMES! EVEN GOT FOREIGNERS AL: 
I-BUMS ‘CAUSE THAT GUY HAS THE SAME 
NAME AS MICK! MICK'S THE GREATEST! 
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New Kids on the Block 
Merry, Merry Christmas 
Columbia 


I s hysteria any less intoxicating when 
it’s this neatly choreographed? Well, 
yes. 

Singing some standards and a few 
Maurice Starr originals, New Kids deliv- 
er themselves as a gift—now you can 
have little Joey Mcintyre at X-mas, 
too!—and then check out. It’s the oppo- 
site of what made Hangin’ Tough wor 
regular guys and their audience pai 
pating in a shared goal, an ideal of cool 
for white city kids everywhere. The al- 
bum celebrated the dream rather than its 
fulfillment. On the Christmas record, the 
ideals and dreams are necessarily gener- 
ic, and the New Kids celebrate only 
themselves. Hangin’ Tough was about 


work, the New Kids and their fans work- 
ing hard to parlay attitude into deliver- 
ance; Merry, Merry Christmas is about 
leisure, which the Kids haven't yet 
learned to make interesting. When they 
try to bust out, as on “Funky, Funky X- 
mas,” the experience only becomes 
more insular; “Kick the ballistics, San- 
ta,” indeed 

I like rock'n'roll Christmas records as 
temporary truces between unconven- 
tional homilies. This one just seems like 
the convergence of two systems of sell- 
ing. The performances are neat, the 
dream stillborn. 


—lohn Leland 


Grateful Dead 
Built to Last 
Arista 


G rateful Dead records are strange 
products: Deadheads have al- 
ready heard the songs live, the tunes in- 
variably sound better in concert or on 
bootlegs, and non-Deadheads will 
avoid the thing like bad cheese. But 
1987's In the Dark was a pretty fun ride, 
screwing with samples, studio effects 
and bone-popping grooves, while turn- 
ing out a justified hit (“Touch of Grey”) 
and one of the band’s better ballads 
(“Black Muddy River”). Though clearly 
the offspring of aging minds, the record 
was far more playful than the slow-mov- 
ing Built to Last. | have nothing at all 
against the greying of rock’n‘roll. | just 
want my rockers growing old, not being 
old. 

Part of the problem lies with key- 
boardist Brent Mydland, whose four 
tunes bleach Built to Last’s already bland 
fare, Were it not for Garcia's tasty ara- 
besques and the rumble of drum twins 
Billy Kreutzmann and Mickey Hart, | 
would have thought I'd slapped on the 
new Poco record by mistake. Mydland’s 
earnest, bearded falsetto lacks edge, but 
is perfectly suited to his material: dad- 
dies and kids, global guilt, stoned forty- 
something lines like, “I was a soldier in 
the armies of the night,” and “We Can 
Run” ‘s analogy of Earth as home: “We 
never tend the garden/And we rarely pay 
the rent/Most of it is broken/And the rest 
of it is bent.” Ow. However, Brent's 
“Blow Away," with its clever key- 
boards, pale, pale R&B raunch guitar 
and fluffy chorus of “Baby, who's to 
say,” coalesces into great freeway filler, 
at once adult and contemporary. Who's 
to say? | wouldn’t change the station. 

Although there’s no ‘Touch of Grey’” 
here, Jerry’s still the Dead’s most articu- 
late and lovable oldster, partly because 
he’s got able-bodied lyricist Robert 
Hunter graying there with him. The fine 
“Standing on the Moon” comes to terms 
with the fact that there’s only so many 
times you can plug the base of your 
spine into LSD's cosmic socket and slam 
your spinal serpent through the roof of 


Dead or alive? Bob Weir (left) and Jerry Garcia of 


the Grateful Dead 
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your skull. High enough to stand on the 
moon, Jerry sees the Earth, and as he 
makes out the geography he feels the 
karmic tug of war and birth. In the end 
he decides he’d rather come down and 
“be with you/Somewhere in San Fran- 
cisco/On a back porch in July.” Ican dig 
the mellowing. Sitting on the porch 15 
years from now, Junior lost in a Nin- 
tendo universe, | might like nothing bet- 
ter than to squeeze my long-haired 
honey, tune into EZ-101 and listen to a 
Dead tune about the rain forest. 


—Erik Davis 


Crispin Glover 

The Big Problem # the 
Solution. 

The Solution = Let It Be. 
Restless 


Allen Ginsberg 
The Lion for Real 
Island 


re) ut here in Hollywood, there's a 
cafe where the young acting elite 
gather weekly to read each other their 
“poetry.” | don’t know if Crispin Glover 


("Back to the Future,” “River's Edge" 
has ever taken part in one of these sa- 
ons, but like his versifying peers, he 
craves breadth of expression. He’s had 
art shows, he’s published a book, and 
now he’s made a record album, on 
which he sings, wanly if not well, raps 
(about self-abuse) and declaims what 
might be intended as poetry. Or might 
not. 

Granted, the very existence of this 
record is predicated on Glover's filmic 
celebrity—but, like, uh, so what? Tony 
Perkins never would have made rec- 
cords, as he did indeed, if he hadn't 
scored first in “Tall Story.” It’s easier to 
be a Renaissance man once you get a 
foot in the door. For most of this stun- 
ningly uncommercial effort, Glover in- 
carnates a version of the sniveling 
weirdoes he plays in the movies—Wal- 
ter Denton on hyperdrive. There's a kind 
of “Blue Velvet” effect here, a pairing of 
the creepy and the mundane, that some- 
times works very well: “The Man on the 
Flying Trapeze” restores the story (of se- 
duction and betrayal) to a song familiar 
to the point of meaninglessness. Glov- 
er’s own jottings aren’t especially 
trenchant or deep, but do sometimes 
thyme (“I think that deep down/I hated 
that clown/But not as much as Mr. 


Allen Ginsberg—no piker, no Sunday rhymer 


Far/I'm gonna go smoke a cigar”), and if 
the project is self-indulgent, at least it’s 
never self-involved. Maybe not art, but 
at any rate an artifact, with an artifactual 
value. Oddball enough that the mere 
fact of its release is probably justification 
enough for, uh, releasing it. 

Unlike the young bards of Holly- 
wood, Allen Ginsberg is, as a poet, no 
tourist, no piker, no Sunday rhymer. The 
torch carrier for the Beat generation, he 
wrote the most famous of all its poems, 
“Howl.” He's credentialed—Harper & 
Row have collected his life’s work. And 
he’s no stranger to recording, either: 
he’s put "How!”’ to wax, he cut “Hare 
Krishna” with the Fugs, and kicked 
some jams with the Clash on Combat 
Rock. Back in '82, John Hammond Rec- 
ords issued his First Blues, wherein 
Ginsberg played the: harmonium and 
sang songs like “Vomit Express.” Recent 
volumes of poetry have included lead 
sheets for the singable selections, Plus, 
Bob Dylan is his pal. 

On the Hal Willner-produced The 
Lion for Real, however, Ginsberg sings 
barely at all (which is the case even 
when he sings a lot); he reads instead, 
while Marc Ribot, Bill Frisell, Steve 
Swallow and Ralph Carney, among oth- 
ers, sympathetically squeak and squawk 
and plink and clank and lay down some 
powerful mod jazz-noise behind him. 
It's a contemporary take on the Jack Ker- 
ouac/Steve Allen collaborations of yore, 
and it’s a sensible concept, poetry being, 
in one sense a musical art. The dramatic 
pitch of the readings and of the musical 
backing enliven and elucidate the 
texts—and a good thing they do, too, as 
that’s the whole point of this exercise. 
Ginsberg’s never been my favorite poet 
on the page, but he’s got personality- 
plus and orates with a friendly, even 
goofy enthusiasm that well suits the 
sexed-up, mystical, supra-political, 
Blake-and-Whitman-ical, word-em- 
bracing cast of his poetry. It’s a rabbi’s 
voice he owns, though I’ve yet to hear 
any rabbi demand, as Ginsberg does 
here, repeatedly, “Spank me and fuck 
me.” Not in my neighborhood. Not in so 
many words. 


—Robert Lloyd 


Tina Turner 
Foreign Affair 
Capitol 


[Loe Tes Tuner cape ane 
year-long triumph with a double- 
live souvenir of her massive worldwide 
tour. When the album hit the shops,Tina 
bid farewell to the road and was hinting 
at making a complete switch to films. 
So to millions of fans, Foreign Affair, 
produced for the most part by Dan Hart- 
man, is an unexpected bonus. Although 
Tina’s voice has never sounded better, it 


is nevertheless a schizophrenic LP, 
jumping from the bluesy contributions 
‘of southern R&B writer/performer Tony 
Joe White to the made-to-order reper- 
toire served up by the Mike Chapman- 
Holly Knight-Albert Hammond-Graham 
Lyle professional songwriting school. 
While much of the latter perks along 
admirably—the single “The Best” quali- 
fies as a guilty pleasure by the sheer 
force of Tina’s gutsy vecal—the tracks 
carry an eerie familiarity, the disap- 
pointing feel of a good thing carried too 
far. On Private Dancer, Tina banked on 


terrific songcrafters and producers sensi- 
tive to her interpretive powers, and let 
loose a classic. The formula weakened 
with the follow-up LP, Break Every Rule; 
the third time out, this superstar method- 
cology is wearing thin. 

Nearly lost in the bluster of Foreign 
Affair is a down-home Tina turned on by 
the swamp grit of Mr. White, who 
penned four tracks. In his sultry “Under- 
cover Agent for the Blues,” she draws 
‘out the line “He was blinded by the 
blackness of my long silk stockings” 
with simmering sexuality. Inspired, Tina 
blows through the Hammond/Knight 
composition “Be Tender with Me 
Baby ” with the fervor of the 60s soul 
queen she used to be, pleading and 
wailing with startling intensity. 

Finding the juicier berries among the 
perfectly formed but bland fruit on For- 
eign Affair is a thrill, if a bit frustrating. 
For now, possibly forever, one must sim- 
ply imagine an entire LP like them and 
put up with the rest. 


—Harry Weinger 


Michelle Shocked 
Captain Swing 
PolyGram 


U's hard to picture skateboard punk 

folkie Michelle Shocked poised be- 
fore a wide row of brass, sweeping from 
deco nostalgia to strap snappin’ road- 
house. But though it seems lunatic in its 
daring, Captain Swing cooks. Rooted in 
Shocked’s itinerant wanderings through 
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Texas and the Mississippi delta, it joins 
in a long Lone Star state tradition (Bob 
Wills, Emie Tub, Lyle Lovett) of adding 

irror ball to twang, then throws i 
Shocked’s own appropriation of New 
Orleans whoop and a dash of cornball 
Dixieland, 

Laying into Captain Swing’s buoyant 
sway, jostling playfully with horns ex- 
pertly arranged by Tower of Power's Lee 
Thornburg, Shocked's alto is surprising- 
ly rich. Tossing over a failed romance, or 
making hay with a new beau, there’s 
chicken shack and rockin’ mama in her 
voice, tinted with the subtle joy of di 
covering that the deck isn’t stacked as 
badly as she thought. She's not Irma 
Thomas, and she can’t scat like 
Lee, but when she bops Shocked sounds 
like a natural. 

The militant protester on the cover of 
Short Sharp Shocked appears infre- 
quently on Captain Swing. The political 
satire of “God Is a Real Estate Develop- 
er,” which knocks God and landlords 
onto the same level of power abuse and 
greed, is countered by an expansive 
melody and saucy downbeat, turning 
the song into a festive take on blasphe- 
my. On straighter tunes—'"Too Little 
Too Late,” “Must Be Luff” and “Sleep 
Keeps Me Awake’—Shocked’s lyric 
align more closely with the music. Lan- 
guidly stretching notes, she easily rises 
to playing chanteuse, 

Captain Swing, which borrows its 
name from a radical European turn-of- 
the-century socialist group, continually 
surprises. “On the Greener Side” bub- 
bles with Ponchartrain  polyrhythms. 
“silent Ways" strums like a 1910 uke- 
lele. Uncredited, the acoustic “Russian 
Roulette” closes the LP with a suicide 
blues that alone is worth the price of the 
collection. 


‘Swing out, sister: Michelle Shocked 


‘And as evidenced on “Fogtown,” 
Short Sharp's bonus track (an acoustic 
song from her debut, The Texas Camp- 
fire Tapes, re-recorded with San Franc 

co hardcore band M.D.C.), Shocked can 
rock. Side two of Captain Swing oper 

with another remake of a Campfire 
Tapes song, “(Don’t You Mess Around 


With) My Little Sister,” turned upside- 
down with a tornado of boogie-woogi 
piano and “she was just 17” rhythm 
whap. Taking a big brother's protective 
point of view, she stridently pokes all the 
good old boy tunes that goad little sister 
to do what big sister won't. And no 
where has Shocked’s producer/guitarist 
Pete Anderson's Dwight Yoakam con- 
nection been so evident. This rollicking 
hoot (Ican even hear Joan Jett doing itis 
the perfect reply to Yoakam's version of 
Doc Pomus's classic “Little Sister.” 

There are odd beats in the stew. The 
jazzy acoustic bass and chiming percus- 
sion of “Street Corner Ambassador” are 
the aural equivalent of dingy film noir 
neon, but Shocked’s cliched “brother 
can you spare a dime” lyrics don’t meas- 
ure up to the mood. The somnolent 
strings on “Look Like Mona Lisa’ un- 
pleasantly recall “Eleanor Rigby.”” 
Whether you buy her schtick or not, you 
have to credit Shocked’s ability to nose- 
thumb audience expectation so 
thoroughly. 


—Rosemary Passantino 


Cover Girls 
We Can’t Go Wrong 
Capitol 


here are naked dreams on this al- 

bum, but they belong more to the 
Cover Girls’ producers and songwriters 
than the Girls themselves. As deep in 
hooks as in overt classic pop refer- 
ences—and that's pretty deep—these 
songs are aural resumes for the best of a 
generation of young New York Latin 
producers and songwriters: Andy “Pan- 
da” Tripoli, the Latin Rascals, Little 
Louie Vega, David Cole and Robert Cli- 
villés. Nothing if not obvious, We Can’t 
Go Wrong wears its motives on its 
sleeve. The album is about the desire of 
a clique of very successful dance music 
makers to be something more. tis about 
getting up, getting over, getting into the 
pantheon. Even without the cover ver- 

of “Up on the Roof,” the music is a 
constant nudge toward Motown, the 
Brill Building or Tripoli’s idol, Phil Spec- 
tor. lf We Can‘t Go Wrong can’t stop hu- 
man traffic as effectively as “Show Me” 
or “Because of You,” from their debut 
album Show Me, it may be because in 


their haste to bum rush the mainstream, 
its makers forgot that the mainstream 
had already capitulated to them. With 
the success of acts like Exposé, Taylor 
Dayne and Sweet Sensation, the Cover 
Girls could have made a great main- 
stream pop album without venturing far 
from the Latin hip hop ground they'd al- 
ready broken. 

But this isn’t a great pop record—it's a 
look at a great pop record. Holding itself 
at a slight remove, it delivers pleasure 
from end to end, without bothering to 
cover up the mechanisms of pleasing. | 
wish the pleasure were sometimes big 
enough to blot everything else out, but 
‘on this album the mechanisms, too, are 
athing of beauty. And motives? In an im- 
perfect pop world, motives are the next 
best thing to passion. 


—lohn Leland 


Enuff Z’Nuff 
Enuff Z’Nuff 
Atco 


Tora Tora 
Surprise Attack 
A&M 


G reat White's eminently watchable 
and useless “Once Bitten Twice 
Shy” video has set a new standard for 
pop-metal mediocrity. A ring-studded 
hand on a mike raises one finger for 
“once bitten” and another for “twice 
shy babe,” while cleavage swells and 
sways around the band like the Pillsbury 
Doughboy doing the hustle. Enuff 
Z’Nuff’s debut LP features at least three 
songs up past this bare standard of medi- 
ocrity; Tora Tora occasionally achieve 
it, but never surpass it. That's show-biz. 
Enuff Z’Nuff are four Cheap Trick fans, 
from Chicago. Chip Z’Nuff, a former mi- 
nor league pitcher, plays bass. He’s not 
the singer or main songwriter, but he’s 
the only one with a halfway clever name 
(the real singer and main songwriter, for 
some reason, lets people call him “Don- 
nie Vie”). These guys dress like refugees 
from Ronald McDonaldland (you'd be 
surprised how many people underrate 
the influence of the Hamburglar on to- 
day's finest metal). The single “New 
Thing” soars on a classic glamour-gum 
chorus, all major chords and vowels, a 
good time for free. “Kiss the Clown’’ is 
louder and more jarring. And whatever 
“kiss the clown” means, Enuff Z’Nuff 
shout it like they mean it, as far as crafty 
clowns like these mean anything they 
say. The rock cowboy glamorized by 
Bon Jovi and Poison shows up in “Little 
Indian Angel” too, but he gets shot 
down and domesticated as a meek sex 
slave by some buckskinned Native 
American emanation of Lita Ford. 


Tora Tora’s debut Surprise Attack 
promises tough licks by tough dudes. 
But by the standards of real tough licks, 
these kids’ tunes sound mighty wussy— 
even their ballad, “Phantom Rider,” wa- 
ters down Metallica’s “Fade to Black” 
without adding any wit or danger. Their 
attempts at the blues are pathetic. And 
from the looks of the cover cartoon, a 
naked woman with her fingers in her 


mouth, they don’t know much about the 
opposite sex, either. (In fact, it looks ex- 
actly like a velvet painting that Whitman 
Mayo bought for his daughter on the 
short-lived Grady spin-off series on 
NBC, but these guys probably weren't 
even born then.) By the time you hear 
Tora Tora’s one mediocre-plus anthem, 
“Riverside Drive,” on side two, you've 
invested most of an hour in Surprise At- 
tack, and a far more efficient dose of me- 
diocrity would have been watching any 
random, useless 40 minutes of MTV. 


—Robert Sheffield 


Various Artists 

The New Tradition Sings the 
Old Tradition 

Warner Bros. 


he idea behind this record is a sim- 

ple one: old country hits geta slight 
remodeling from such upstarts as 
Dwight Yoakam, K.D. Lang and High- 
way 101. As a compilation, The New 
Tradition Sings the Old Tradition is con- 
venient, the sort of really good highway- 
driving tape you'd make yourself if you 
had a) the albums and b) the time. 

As honky tonk homage, The New Tra- 
dition qualifies as some fun. One of the 
reasons for this is that the record in- 
cludes a lot of songs originally made fa- 
mous by men wearing hats. Even better: 
some of the remakes also are sung by 
hat-wearing men. This may not seem 
that biga deal, but consider: Would you 
want to hear a version of Hank Wil- 
liams's “Honky Tonkin’ ” sung by aman 
not wearing a hat? What about “Smoke 
Along the Track”? 

Here, Hank Williams jr. does Hank 
Sr’s “Honky Tonkin’ "—and a chug- 
ging version it is—and Dwight Yoakam 
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sings “Smoke,” a hit for Stonewall Jack- 
son (the singer) in 1959. 

There are good, hatless songs, too. 
Michael Martin Murphey’s take on 
Marty Robbins’s “Devil Woman’ is one 
(Murphey puts just the slightest sugges- 
tion of a yodel at the end of some lines). 
There's aggressive guitar work on Chris 
‘Austin’s treatment of “Blues Stay Away 
From Me.” And the Forester Sisters, who 
seem able to sing knowingly about 
many things, here sing knowingly about 
a failed love affair on “Too Many Riv- 
ets,” the Harlan Howard song that was a 
hit for Brenda Lee. 

Tributes don’t have to be totally tradi- 
tional. The duo Pinkard & Bowden pay 
their good-natured disrespects to Kri 
Kristofferson's ‘Help Me Make It 
Through the Night” by way of a funny 
little something called “Help Me Make 
It Through the Yard’”: 


Crawling home at 5 a.m. 
Lord, this sidewalk sure is hard 

I guess | drank too much again 
[Everybody now!] Help me make it 
through the yard 


Also on the roster are Emmylou Har- 
ris’s “Tennessee Waltz” and K.D. Lang's 
wan performance of Patsy Cline’s 
“Three Cigarettes in an Ashtray.” High- 
way 101’s “There Goes My Love” 
moves well (Buck Owens, '62); so does 
Rodney Crowell’s rowdy “Old Pipe- 
liner,” a song that sounds best when it’s 
played real loud (Moon Mullican, '52). 

One of the great things about this al- 
bum, aside from the hats, is that just 
about all the songs seem indestructible. 
In another 20 years, another 10 singers 
will have their own interpretations— 
The Newest Tradition Sings the Old Tra- 
dition—and it’s likely they'll sound just 
as fine, 


—Steven Reddicliffe 


Kate Bush 
The Sensual World 
Columbia 


ate Bush, simply put, is the Anglo- 

doofy pretension of Sgt. Pepper's 
fully and gracefully realized two dec- 
ades on. This was evident from her first 
UK hit 12 years ago—‘Wuthering 
Heights,” an in-character take on the 
novel—through albums on the sleeves 
of which she’s posed as a butterfly, a lion 
and a character enmeshed in intrigue 
from a Maya Deren movie. She's man- 
aged to divert reproach by not taking 
herself as seriously as other mystically 
inclined twerps (Stevie Nicks, say); her 
videos have (willfully) flung some smirk- 
ing DC-comic hyper-schlock, and she 
likes to stretch her voice into the sort of 
Minnie Riperton-esque tweets that tend 
to appeal to people who like cats more 


Kate Bush 


than dogs but otherwise have good 
senses of humor. It’s camp in the Yma 
Sumac sense. The quasi-vestal sex vibe 
she exudes is another matter, though. 
Kate Bush decriers are often repulsed by 
her in toto presentation of what is con- 
sidered an outmoded female type (that 
of the pre-aerobics-era sex kitten), while 
among the devoted are those sad and 
lonely men who actually fall inJove with 
it (and their resultant jack-offs, I'm told, 
are consequently elevated to far nobler 
spheres than, say, those directed at the 
prancing True Blue-era Madonna's mu- 
sculature). There is no doubt that Kate 
Bush encourages these sorts of reac- 
tions. Her father-fixation, her little gig- 
gles and mews, and her hairdos are the 
stuff Playboy reps scout college cam- 
puses for. 

So it’s her “fault,” really, that people 
ignore her legitimate talents as a com- 
poser, producer and, despite the kitteny 
nuances, vocalist—evident again on her 
sixth LP. Sex and hairdos aside, Kate 
Bush is in no way more of an anachro- 
nism than in her devotion to melody. 
She flat out writes beautiful songs—and 
at least half those on The Sensual World 
qualify thusly—at a time (now) when 
there's no use for beautiful songs, beau- 
tiful girls, beautiful butterflies, or the 
word “beautiful” anywhere. And she 
does think a lot about sound. Like 
1985's Hounds of Love and 1982's The 
Dreaming, The Sensual World is thick 
but vivid. Her embellishment of odd me- 
lodic structures with scores of tracks of 
miscellany is sort of like class-cloistered, 
parallel universe hip hop; here she jug- 
gles tribal drumming, tamed metal pow- 
er chords, Celtic flutes, fusion bass, 
Turkish fiddling, wah-wah Chicago funk 
blues guitar, the ubiquitous sea gulls, 
and if I'm not mistaken, Larry the organ- 
ist from the band down at the Holiday 
Inn in an uncredited turn. 

But The Sensual World, as the title 
suggests, won't sway the nay-sayers into 
taking Kate Bush seriously even if it gets 
her some new fans. The title (and lead) 
cutis hit single material if radio can han- 
dle such cuddly sleaze: it’s a Penthouse- 


style all-nude reenactment of an 
Arabian Nights storyline with a “Girl 
from Ipanema’’-type lilt (and what more, 
asks the peckerhead all aswell midst the 
little “mmm. yeah’s” that punctuate 
each verse, can you really ask from mu- 
sic?). “The Sensual World’ sets the tone, 
with most of what follows depicted 
through a similarly lubed lavender lens 
and lines like “It’s so deep” and “Tell it 
to your heart” emerging from the swirl- 
ing pandemonium. Of the nine remain- 
ing tracks, only “Heads We're 
Dancing,” a dance cut whose rather te- 
pid beat suggests Kate Bush hasn't gone 
out much lately, has any of the swank 
dirt the last two albums proved she was 
capable of. And while “Deeper Under- 
standing,’ tale of VDT-bound contem- 
porary loneliness for which she (of 
course) is the answer, and the folksy 
“Never Be Mine,” with its evocation of 
love and burning cornfields, are among 
her prettiest melodies, you do begin to 
wonder how long she'll keep up this kit- 
teny stuff—tolerable when she was a 
teen, questionable now that she’s 31— 
before it gets freakish. 


—Don Howland 


Hoodoo Gurus 
Magnum Cum Louder 
RCA 


f Hoodoo Gurus carry a diction- 

ary, it doesn’t weigh them down. 
These Australian guitar heroes save the 
wordplay for their album titles (1984’s 
Stoneage Romeos, 1985's Mars Needs 
Guitars, 1987's Blow Your Cool) and 
keep the music pure, Magnum Cum 
Louder offers no significant departures 
from the stripped-to-the-bones t(h)rash 
they've perfected previously. Which is 
fine if you don’t believe in fixing some- 
thing that’s not broke, but disappointing 
if you're familiar with the emotional 
anger of the Gurus’ other albums. Sing- 
er-songwriter Dave Faulkner has consis- 
tently set himself such high standards 
that he now has trouble meeting them; 
against weaker (i.e., most of the) compe- 
tition, the uncomplicated pop of “Come 
Anytime’ or the joyously morbid rock of 
“Death in the Afternoon” would wipe 
the floor. 


Works In Progress 


A guide to upcoming 
rel 


Elvis Costello and Fats Domino 
both appear on the next album by 
the Dirty Dozen Brass Band, the 
New Orleans R&B/jazz group that 
played horns on Costello's Spike 
... Sonic Youth are currently at 
home in New York writing songs 
for their Geffen debut. They plan to 
{go into the studio by year’s end 
Whitney Houston is recording in 
New York City with the album due 
in February . .. Bob Seger recently 
spent time in Detroit remastering 
some of his older material for CD 
release, He's also written songs for 
‘anew album, on which he's sched- 
uled to begin work before the end 
of the year ... the Church are at 
‘Ocean Way studios in Los Angeles 
recording their follow-up to Star- 
fish, with Waddy Wachtel once 
again helping out on production. 
Tentative release date is February, 
but in the meantime check out solo 
albums by singer/bassist Steve Kil- 
bey (The Slow Crack) and guitarist 
Marty Willson-Piper (Rhyme) ... 
Hothouse Flowers are recording in 
Dublin with producer Stephen Lip- 
son (Simple Minds, Frankie Goes 
to Hollywood) and guest musicians 
the Waterboys. Their album is due 
in February with a March tour to 
follow ... Robbie Robertson is in 
the studio with producer Stephen 
Hague (Pet Shop Boys, Pil) for an 
early 90 release. . . Carly Simon is 
at work on a new album ... Eric B 
and Rakim are recording at Power 
Play studios in New York ... Run- 
DMC are currently at work on an 
album for next spring. ..the Silos 
‘are at work in Florida on their RCA 
debut, produced by Peter Moore 
(Cowboy Junkies)... h i 
Society is recording with Fred 
Mater . . . Lita Ford is at work on 
the follow-up to her platinum debut 
Lita in Los Angeles. 


IN STORES THIS MONTH: Indigo 
Girls, Strange Fire, a rerelease of 
their 1987 indie album ... dance 
remix albums from Bobby Brown, 
entitled Dance! Ya Know It, and 
Jody Watley, You Wanna Dance 
With Me... CD release of Mud- 
dy Waters greatest hits, The Chess 
Box . . . Death of Samantha, Come 
All Ye Faithless ... Ray Orbison, A 
Black and White Night, recorded in 
1988 as the soundtrack to the Cine- 
max special of the same name... 
Steady B, Going Steady... Kenny 
G, Kenny G Live ... Whitesnake, 
Slip of the Tongue . . . Giant Sand, 
Long Stem Rant... and albums 
by Oran “Juice” Jones, Phil Col- 
lins, the Gipsy Kings and Ofra 
Haza. 
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Faulkner's one obvious progression 
would be his (quasi) ballads. “Shadow 
Me” and “Baby Can Dance” are tender 
but taut tales of uncertain love firmly 
rooted in the mid-Sixties, the sort of ma- 
terial the Smithereens sound so twee at. 
When the pace gets too slow, the Gurus 
simply rev up their guitars and let loose. 
They do that as well—and as loud—as 
anyone. Their vocabulary may be limi 
ed, but their pronunciation of it is 
perfect. 


—Tony Fletcher 


The Primitives 
Pure 


RCA 


Transvision Vamp 
Velveteen 
MCA 


| n 1989, Brit gurly pop splurts across 
the ocean like Bubble Yum from a 
tube, leaving our fair shores dripping 
with chimy guitar ectoplasm and sex- 
bomb lingerie. Duck and cover, y'all. 

Conspiracy buffs will notice that the 
Primitives and Transvision Vamp both: 
release new albums this fall, feature (ba- 
sically) blonde goddess singers, include 
‘one song from their last album on their 
new album (?!), and repeat important 
key words meant to lodge in our soft 
American brains like mantra drill bits 
The marketable differences between 
these two darling imports boil down to 
Love vs. Sex, and in this game, as 
grandma Blondie used to say, “Sex is 
everything,” 

Key words for the Primitives include 
“shine,” “down,” “me” 


‘me” and various 
great outdoors phrases like ‘morning 
sunshine” and “summer rain.” Pure isa 
romantic flush of ardent, occasionally 
orchestral guitars, Revolveresque bass 
lines and the flat, pretty vocals of Miss 
Tracy. Now Tracy, she doesn’t scream 
or yelp or cry, and the songs are just as 
well behaved, rarely breaking out of a 
standard hurry-scurry la-la scoot. Grant- 
ed, their warm la-la’s would do Petula 
Clark proud, but it’s all kind of, uhm, 
boring. The Primitives do wake up for 
“Can't Bring Me Down,” a chunky frug 
wherein Tracy sounds almost nasty. 
Transvision Vamp's Wendy James 
can certainly do nasty. Her key words 
are “want,’” “gimme” and “right now,” 
which she moans rather demandingly. 
From the opening slash chords of “I 
Don’t Care” to the last grunt of the rock- 
operasaurus "Velveteen," Transvision 
Vamp roar like a space-age wall of 
Spector glory. Their guitars swagger, 
their sci-fi synths warp and phase, and 
songs stop on a dime, only to blitzkrieg 
back from the ether with giddy, pealing 


Gimme yer funky love right now! Wendy James (center) 


and Transvision Vamp 


bells. Wendy writhes through it all, 
screaming, bawling and growling with 
the lust of a hard-up banshee. On 
“Landslide of Love,’’ TV flirt with drive- 
in ballad trappings, but their preferred 
groove is a Saturn V speed-riff wind- 
out. Not surprisingly, Velveteen's most 
honest moment comes rife with cyni- 
cism, when, over a pseudo-billy bee 
bop, Wendy mews that, like Marilyn 
and Morrissey, she was “Born to Be 
Sold.” 

Sure, the Primitives are pleasant as 
hell, and more trustworthy in a trapped 
elevator than Transvision Vamp (who'd 
probably resort to cannibalism). But 
TV's hunger is irresistible, and in the 
brave new transoceanic pop market- 
place, Velveteen establishes Wendy and 
crew as the brats to beat. 


—Pat Blashill 


Dai 
Acadie 
Opal/Warner Bros. 


1 Lanois 


cadie (Acadia in English) is the old- 

fashioned name given to a south- 
eastern region of Canada that includes 
half of Ontario plus Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island; it’s a romantic 
name for an area that’s as full of ghosts 
and lore as Hibernia, Persia and Atlantis. 
In 1775, persecuted Acadians fled their 
native land for New Orleans, where 
their descendants are now called Ca- 
juns; other, less hot-tempered Acadians, 
like the ancestors of the famille Lanois, 
stayed put in Canada while legends like 


Longfellow's “Evangeline” grew up 
around their now-prosaic turf. 

Daniel Lanois, an Acadian by birth, is 
best known as the producer of U2 and 
the most recent Bob Dylan LP, and he 
has a talent for steeping records in at- 
mosphere—it was his idea, for instance, 
to record The Unforgettable Fire in a 
ruin of a castle, loaded with the spacious 
echo of the past. Acadie, his first solo 
record, is fully as sensitive and atmo- 
spheric as that. Songs like “Still Water,’” 
a hushed paeon to the mountains and 
rivers of French Canada, and “St. Ann’s 
Gold" brim with pastoral touches; syn- 
thesizers under simple guitar lines result 
in folk-tinged music that sounds as cool 
and as slow and as watery as one imag- 
ines the landscape of Acadia itself. “Un- 
der a Stormy Sky’ and “O Marie” are 
sweet folk songs played on rock instru- 
ments and sung in simple, jaunty 
French; “Fisherman's Daughter” is a 
spoken poem about a sailor who ques- 
tions his ship's cargo, slaves. Full of 
chimes and echoes and lots of space, all 
these songs call to mind the murmuring, 
pines and hemlocks of Lanois’s dreamy 
homeland. 

Acadie is also steeped in the familiar 
tactics of musicians like Brian Eno, who 
adds a trademark keyboard wash; Ma- 
son Ruffner, who plays guitar; Adam 
Clayton and Larry Mullen Jr,, who make 
up the rhythm section; and the Neville 
Brothers, who inject Cajunized accor- 
dion, piano and background vocals. 
This is where Lanois shows his real 
strength as a producer, for instead of 
‘competing with the signature sounds of 
these musicians, he has used them to in- 
still his simple, undistinguished songs 


with a sincere and alluring mystique 
that's all his own. Though his voice and 
songwriting talents are only adequate, 
he clearly excels at finding emotional 
resonance within the confines of vinyl 
The result is rather like a soundtrack toa 
film about Acadia, a slow-moving story 
filmed in light colors, white, gray, ice 
blue and pale green; the songs of the for- 
est primeval. 


—Gina Arnold 


Liza Minelli 
Results 
Epic 


fter Liza, Frank and Sammy comes 

Liza, Neil and Chris. It doesn't 
have quite the same ring, but it’s just as 
fabulous. In a match made in music 
heaven, the Pet Shop Boys present Liza 
Minelli—disco diva! 

As a singer, Liza started old with stan- 
dards and has suddenly grown young 
with her first attempt at ‘postmodern’ 
stardom. Everything is back-to-front on 
Results. Chris Lowe, Neil Tennant and 
coproducer Julian Mendelsohn reinvent 
“Losing My Mind,” Stephen Sond- 
heim’s melancholy “Follies” song, as a 
divine PSB dancefest. Then they rework 
their own “Tonight Is Forever” and 
“Rent” as old-fashioned dramatic bal- 
lads that wouldn't sound out of place in 
Sondheim’s “A Little Night Music.” 


Liza's campy take on Tanita Tikaram’s 
“Twist in My Sobriety” starts with a rap 
of “I'm Liza with z/Not Lisa with an s’* 
from her famous 1972 TV special. Liza 
deadpans Ms. Misery Guts’ hideously 
tortured lyrics while background singers 
coo, “Oh yeah.” Results is typically PSB 
lush, but Liza sounds like she was force- 
fed Valium (Chris and Neil wouldn’t be 
so cruel). The laid-back tactic works 
with the exception of “Love Pains,’ 
‘Yvonne Elliman’s gay disco anthem. The 
song needs a heavy hitter and Liza's too 
caught up in not singing to let go. 

Itshouldn’t come asa surprise that Re- 
sults is such a success. When the Pet 
Shop Boys have Liza Minelli singing, 
“V've been working for a long time/Scat- 


tering smiles,”’ you know they’re 
plugged right in to what they're working 
with. They've made Liza Minelli hip for 
the first time since “Cabaret.” They've 
already worked magic with Dusty 
Springfield. Next! 


—Jane Garcia 


Joe Strummer 
Earthquake Weather 
Epic 


hen last seen around these parts, 

Joe Strummer was headin’ that- 
away, tail between his legs after trying to 
launch a reconstructed Clash on Cut the 
Crap. Personally, | thought that album’s 
“We Are the Clash,” which cast the 
band as a punk-era Monkees, was kinda 
cute, but Joe did betray the rebel tenets 
of his tribe by clinging to a phenomenon 
better left to die naturally. 

Actually, Strummer’s been plenty 
busy since that 1985 debacle, copro- 
ducing Big Audio Dynamite’s No. 10, 
Upping Street with mate Mick Jones and 
contributing soundtrack music to the 
Alex Cox films “Sid and Nancy,” 
“Walker” and “Straight to Hell,” as well 
as Permanent Record (a fine half-LP with 
a band called the Latino Rockabilly 
War). But Earthquake Weather marks his 
official return, and he’s never sounded 
better. Leading a tight, flame-throwing 
quartet, old Strummer rocks out with the 
zeal of a younger man, using blast-fur- 
nace vocals to evoke a bracing Clash 
vibe, minus the un-cool nostalgia. Al- 
though they don’t try to recapture the 
brutality of punk, the supporting players 
make enough noise to keep Strummer 
on his toes. He barks passionately on 
such brusque rockers as “King of the 
Bayou” and “Sikorsky Parts,” then 
growls with conviction on the tender 
ballads “‘Leopardskin Limousines” and 
“Sleepwalk.” One of Strummer’s pecu- 
liar “gifts” is his ability to sound like he’s 
shouting at any volume. 

Note also his knack for singing in 
tongues—no matter how you strain to 
untangle the words, he seems to be 
spouting gibberish. Crack the code with 
a lyric sheet, however, and Strummer 
emerges as a poet who smothers his sub- 
jects in oblique imagery. Curbing the 
guns'n’money motifs of yore, he con- 


jures jazz immortals on “Dizzy’s Goa- 
tee,’ looks askance at the glamorous life 
in “Slant Six” and ponders heartache in 
the ferocious “Passport to Detroit,” re- 
calling the electric Dylan’s amphet- 
amine babble. 

The fire of the singing, stoked by 
Zander Schloss’ brawny lead guitar, 
underscores Strummer’s persistent com- 
pulsion to go for broke. And judging 
from Earthquake Weather, rock'n'roll 
middle age has left Joe more driven than 
ever, destined for bigger mistakes and 
grander successes. He's one cool jerk. 


—Jon Young 


DJ Jazzy Jeff and the 
Fresh Prince 

And in This Corner... 
Jive/RCA 


ever, ever, ever, has rap sounded 

more suitable for an American 
Airlines in-flight stereo selection. Hip 
hop purists may balk, but this record is 
next to impossible to dislike. Just try. The 
Fresh Prince is more of an entertainer 
than anything—his goofy hip happy is 
rap without issues, hip hop lite. Without 
DJ Jazzy Jeff he'd be in danger (albeit re- 
mote) of evolving into the Weird Al Yan- 
kovic of rap. 

“The Twilight Zone,” easily this rec- 
ord’s finest moment, is satiric and arch 
lyrically; noirish, sexy, low and slinky 
musically. The album’s other story 
raps—Who Stole My Car?,"’ “I Think 1 
Can Beat Mike Tyson” and “Everything 
That Glitters” (in which our homeboy 
and his girl embark on a nightmarish 
ocean cruise)—all mine a similar comic 
vein: Fresh Prince gets himself into a 
pickle that gets exponentially worse 
with every verse. It’s like listening to a 
fourth grader's fabrications of what hap- 
pened to his homework on the way to 
school 

Dj Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh Prince's 
first two albums included reckless sam- 
pling (the theme from “I Dream of Jean- 
nie” and other groovy stuff). But And in 
This Corner... . plays italittletoo safe.f 
there's nothing as offensively misogynis- 
tic as their hit “Girls Ain’t Nothing but 
Trouble,” there's also nothing that will 
get everyone dancing—postfeminist 
babes included—like that song. Which 
reminds me: How come, if these guys 
have elected to leave the icky stuff like 
crack and violence out of their songs in 
order to appeal to a younger and wider 
audience, do they choose to uphold an- 
other of rap’s more unsavory themes: 
dogging girls? Speaking of universal 
themes, no song here outdoes last year’s 
“Parents Just Don't Understand,” either, 
which is oddly fitting. And in This Cor- 
ner... is an album even a mother 
could love. 


—Kim France 
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Savage Republic: shockingly underappreciated, but well-documented on two new 10-inch records. 


Savage Republic, the Axemen, 
seven-inchers, the Lawn, 
Yard Trauma 


Column by Byron Coley 


here's an astounding 
retrospective of artist Chris 
Burden’s career that's currently 
touring the country and, during 
its recent stop in Boston, | was 
struck by the fact that Burden's schtick 
was as much about documenting his 
creations as it was about actually doing 
them. It would seem that one of the 
students Chris taught at UCLA, Bruce 
Licher, has learned this particular 
lesson quite well. In conjunction with a 
show of his work at LA’s Hallway 
Gallery, Licher assembled a set of 
10-inch records and ephemera called 
Volume One and Volume Two 
(Independent Project, 544 Mateo St., 
Los Angeles, CA 90013). The set 
rigorously documents most every 
project that Licher has produced— 
some of the most stunningly conceived 
and beautifully executed letterpress 
work ever—as well assembling two LPs’ 
worth of basically unreleased music by 
his bands: Nef, Tunneltones, Bridge, 
Them Rhythm Ants and Savage 
Republic (the outfit for which he's 
probably best known). Savage Republic 
were a shockingly underappreciated 


band during their time, and listening to 
the ideas Licher fooled around with 
prior to the industrial/Eastern singularity 
that SR produced at their best is great 
The one and a half records’ worth of 
Republic material is also a rim rum well 
worth your time and will make you 
shed a tear for every SR show you 
passed up in order to floss your ass. This 
set was produced in a numbered 
edition of 300 and is being sold as an 
art-object (it’s expensive), but when 
you hold it in your hands, appreciate all 
the work that went into it, and send 
those ricocheting through your head, 
you'll figure your bucks as well spent. 
Scout's honor. 


“Little” Stevie McCabe is one of New 
Zealand's best known Donovan 
lookalikes and an all-around pest. He's. 
a damn fine pest too, as is evidenced by 
the gruntiest outpourings of his band, 
the Axemen. The combo's first release 
was a fenceless, exploding field of 
double LP set called 3 Virgins. Totally 
pan-generic and more hideously 
disorganized than the most wretched 
tench, the Axemen entered the Hall of 
Most-Honored Combos almost as soon 
as they existed and their music has 
often been played at my house during 
those months that the snogs are 
running. Well, it must be that time of 
year again, ‘cause the Axemen have a 
new LP out, Derry Legend (Flying Nun, 
CPO Box 677, Auckland, New 
Zealand) and it’s been seen spinning 
here more often lately than my wife's 
ponytail. No mean feat. From the 
Crime-like stanko-funk skuck of “Rocks 


In My Heart” to the fraudulently 
middle-eastern psych-folk of “Mourning 
of Youth” to the wrangloid UK-DIY- 
style jumble punk of “Disc to Disk,’” 
the album's underlying theme is 
“Steve's had a few.” And who could 
argue with a truism like that? No one 
we know. Derry Legend lacks some of 
the mythic underpinnings of 3 Virgins, 
but it's still a whizzing fuck at a real 
odd donut. Fans of everybody from the 
Bonzo Dog Band to Amon Duul (1) will 
find something to groove on. 


Got a few 7-inchers here you might 
wanna hear about. First is a quite 
groovy compilation, Footprints of 

God PT. II (Tulpa, P.O. Box 860, 
Willimantic, CT 06226). The first 
volume of the series focused on area 
bands (like the oft dogshitty M.0.T.D), 
but this one splits evenly between 
locals and non with highly pleasing 
results. The two CT bands here sound 
like excellent scum, lifted off a pond 
and touch-read by blind guys. The 
outsiders craft a hoot more like that of 
dog innards sizzling on a hot truck. 
Timely! Also jake is 3-D Monster's 
“Trash Metal Baby’’ 45 (Fear Factory, 
530 S. 21st St., Belleville, IL 62223) 
This single features a tasty gush of 
post-Ashton wah-puh-noise rootery, 
wrapped around vocals that sound like 
what Green On Red's Dan Stuart would 
do if he fronted 45 Grave. Fuh! And a 
long stream of noise water is omitted by 
Pavement on their ‘Slay Tracks’ EP 
(Treble Kirker, 9361 Cole Dr., Stockton, 
CA 95212). Pavement’s brand of string- 
churn is a lot like a hambone hallf- 
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chewed by Ohio's Sister Ray, then 4 

rump-blasted into the gaping mouth of 4 . : 4 

some revo-tard-pop cousin of Live “ . oa 


Skull’s girlfriend. What a party! 


Described by a fan as “‘a cross between : : . 
Pere Ubu and the Eling Burrito, Make F E 

Brothers," Toronto's (defunct?) favorite : . 

sons, the Lawn, are perhaps less odd e , : 
Thastcrbsl ines resallgatewerhy ct the Holidays : » pg 


your attention. Their debut (and 

farewell) LP, Peace in The Valley ss 5 1°84 ‘ “ 

hai ame more delicious | 
Ontario MIN 2E9 Canada), mixe: as i : 

Bunritos/Byrds vocal harmonies with, with a 3 

intensely-stroked post punkoid guitar 

workouts that neatly sidestep the neo: . : 


Poon tha’s tapped coslerporsics touch of 


like Scruffy the Turd. Sure there are : 
parts that shine as dully as something mn = . 3 . 
oe § Comfort. ee at 
Miracle Legion/Feelies tour bu: 3 Oe : 

disaster, but there is some serious meat Southern Comfort has a distinctive, 
being whacked here and the stencilled appealing flavor. It’s a drink that 
cover is a glory makes any other drink taste that 
much better. 

Yard Trauma are a fine band who first 

made their mark as organ-rich 60s 4 

revisionists based in Arizona. They i 
continued on as a recording unit even 
after leader Lee Joseph moved to Los 
Angeles in the mid-80s and eventual 
reassembled themselves in Southern 
California with a new orientation 
towards guitars and destruction. The 
60s “thing” was and is and always will 
be an element of Yard Trauma’s sound, ‘| The 

but as the years (and lineups) have é Comfort 
rolled on, this paisley kernel has been < Coffee: 
subsumed in a noise stew that’s not i : Hotcotiee 107. 
ily tagged. In order to obs Southend 
band’s quest for and arrival at & whipped cream 
WHATEVER, you should buy their two to taste. 

latest LPs, Retro Spex and Face To Face 

(both Dionysus, P.O. Box 1975, 

Burbank, CA 91507). Retro, as you 

might expect, compiles a cheesy load 

of live and demo material recorded 

throughout the band's career—from 

oddball keyboard whooze live in AZ 

"83, through action-packed thuddery of 

recent origin, and even a track where 

they back Mr. Sky Saxon. It's good, oft 

lo-fi oof and sounds quite excellent 

when you're hammered. As does Face 

To Face. But the smoother production 

profile and general swankness of 

material make this album a joy for 

non-sots as well. And | realize that 

swamp-desert-beatery sounds like an 

oxymoronie description, but that’s what 

these guys truly proffer. This's a kettle of 

influences like Creedence, the Cramp 

Radio Birdman and others set b« 

over a cactus fire, then ladelec 

your head. And look out for the 

bursts. We tend to forget that the 

be so prick 


| will never listen to another cassette 
during this lifetime. Still, | may be 
reached at P.O. Box 301, We 
Somerville, MA 02144. 


Column by 
John Leland 


Cleaning House 


\ 


amer-Elektra-Asylum, q 
the largest corporation 
in the music industry, 
has announced that it 
will no longer produce 
7-inch singles in 1990, and expects 
other labels to follow its lead. Among, 
other things, this raises the minimum 
price for access to your own copy of a 
song from under two dollars to over 
three for a cassette single. The 
reasoning is that cassette singles are 
outselling vinyl at a rate as high as 
ten to one. At the same time, CBS 
discontinued the 7-inch and cassette 
singles of Martika’s “Toy Soldiers,” a 
No. 1 hit, because they were competing, 
with album sales. You figure it out. 
Either way, the 7-inch single seems 
doomed, done in by ordinary pop 
obsolescence as well as by its principal 
virtue, its low price. 

But if the conventional single is dead, 
what colleague Frank Owen calls 12- 
inch culture continues to thrive, albeit 
mostly on the fringes of the corporate 
music industry. As hip hop becomes an 
album medium (or really a cassette 
medium), open to long careers, the 
major labels have largely absorbed it, 
for better and worse. For the moment, 
12-inch culture is house culture, a 
rampant and wildly uneven celebr: 
of good groove and surreally mult 
leveled bastardization. The 12-inch is 
still big enough for a meeting of two 
cultures and small enough for the 
cheapest throwaways. Quality control 
is out, and originality has no 
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boundaries, high or low. Welcome to 
the starship house. Life radically 
improves when any of the records 
below is playing. 


Black Box's “Ride on Time” 
(deConstruction import) is the single of 
the month for a number of reasons, not 
the least of which is that the beautiful 
black woman on the sleeve had 
absolutely nothing to do with this 
record. “Ride on Time” is a triumph of 
the new bricolage Italo-disco (as 
opposed to the old Italo-disco, which 
badly and often creatively imitated 
New Order's “Blue Monday,” itself a 
bad and creative imitation of Sylvester’s 
“[You Make Me Feel] Mighty Real,” 


now a major motion picture). Which 
means it is mostly a collection of 
samples. The massive vocals come 
from Loleatta Holloway’s “Love 
Sensation,” the groove comes from 
“Theme From S'Express,”” and the 
record company name is next year’s 
answer to “‘postmodern.”’ The fun here 
is in the transatlantic tracking: Early 
Chicago house emerged to a large 
extent out of Italo-disco records like the 
phonetic “Feel the Drive” by Doctor's 
Cat (1), an electronic import which 
Farley “‘Jackmaster Funk” Keith, who 
claims to be the originator of house, 
bought at Chicago’s Imports, Etc., 
which claims to be the birthplace of 
house. By the time the ideology reaches 


Black Box, it has been over and back so 
many times it has become lost. If “Ride 
‘on Time” is the death of mi istory, 
the loop from which there is no escape, 
then the killer's tracks have been well 
covered. 

Just as tacky and just as brilliant is 
Jeep Style’s “If There's a Cure” (Top 
Secret), which defines house as 
environment: slow and mesmerizing, 
with weird voices yelling non sequiturs 
at you from all sides. It is a barrage of 
flavors. Big Daddy Kane, who has 
replaced Public Enemy’s Chuck D. as 
the homophobic rapper most often 
sampled on house records, spells “R-A- 
W"; D-Mob yells, “This is acied’; and 
Moonfou yells, “I said shut up,’ all 
over the top of a decent conventional 
R&B melody. If there's a logic to this 
beyond mere intoxication, it’s lost on 
me. But then, in house music, 
intoxication is a logic of its own. 

On Lil Louis's fiercely mechanical 
“French Kiss” (Epic), as in real life, 
when people unwind at a club, they 
have really long, satisfying orgasms, 
blurring the line between coming and 
composition. The tempo slows, the 
music drags, and even liberated adults 
hope their moms aren’t watching when 
they get to the middle of this record. 
The original version on Lil Louis's own 
Chicago indie label, Diamond, was a 
deadly instrumental. The Epic edition 
adds superfluous vocals on a couple 
new mixes, but doesn’t improve on the 
original. This is an exercise in eating: 
“French Kiss’ devours one dance 
music subtext (hey, this is like fucking) 
and adds another (hey, this is 
liberation). 

Dee Holloway turns classic disco 
on its head on “Our Love (It’s Over)" 
(Active), an undeclared answer record 
to First Choice’s “Let No Man Put 
Asunder.” In disco, where break-ups 
and make-ups take only minutes to 
execute, they can last for decades. It is 
the bathos of the genre: when time 
disappears from the dance floor, life 
hangs unresolved in the balance. It is 
also the motivating force behind the 
‘compulsion to get right before the end 
of the night. Which is, after all, the 
culture's lifeblood. 


Shocked from page 66 


empty, so that the amount of affordable housing went 
way down. It’s a victimization, but you don’t see that. 
‘’m homeless, what did | do wrong?’ It's so much 
bigger than you.” 

More than music, it was political action that gave 
Shocked back a: sense of self-esteem. She still sees 
music as a means to an end, a way to reach people and 
validate their own thoughts about life and living—the 
creation of a community of performer and listener. 
“There was a real possibility in a community of 
activists to change the system and, at the same time, 
improve conditions for myself. You can’t always find 
politics with your intellect, because you get tricked by 
propaganda or dogma. But you can feel the difference 
between a politic that swings, that is basically about 
involvement. A Spike Lee movie is loaded with 
politics, but it moves you. | guess it’s community. 
Community, for me, is both cultural and political.” 


BOOM BOOM BOOM BOOM. 

Michelle Shocked is standing in the crowd at LA’s 
Palace Theatre. In an ocean of blonde hair, her 
head—crowned by her trademark black fisherman's 
cap, with shom dark hair squirting out from 
undereath—is easy to spy. Her dress code, too, is 
strictly, monochromatically, punkmatically black; 
today she wears a black scoop-neck dress, thick black 
socks and odd black boots that look like a cross 
between Victorian lace-ups and Doc Martens; her 
legs and underarms are exposed in all their unshaven 
glory. 


GONNA SHOOT YOU RIGHT DOWN. 

Eyes closed, hands in the air, she sways back in 
forth in time to the music. Her boyfriend stands close 
behind her, arms around her waist, as i he’s the only 
thing keeping her on the ground. The expression on 
her face is pure ecstasy, like a born-again at a revival 
meeting or a gitl blissfully locked away in her own 
world. 

MMMMM MMM, moans John Lee Hooker, the 
ageless Beelzebubbian blues king, from the Palace 
stage,and Shocked sways back and forthin worship. It's 
the creation of community between performer and 
listener, a common bond of music, sound and swing. 


Shocked says she is 
“curious to see just 
how far you can buy 
into the system you 


want to change.” 


‘A community, except Shocked looks to be the only 
‘one in the place who's experiencing it. A man in a suit 
and a long yellow ponytail turns, beer in hand, and 
watches her quizzically, as if she’s much more 
interesting than what's onstage. 

Shocked unofficially moved to Los Angeles last 
April to record Captain Swing with Short Sharp 


producer Pete Anderson. Soon after, she met her 
boyfriend, a writer, with whom she is completely in 
love—she calls herself “one of the lucky ones” —and 
she has no plans to leave LA, other than to tour (she’s 
taking a full band plus brass section on the road to 
promote Captain Swing). Only three years into her 
recording career, even Shocked’s notoriously 
nomadic lifestyle is settling down a bit. She does miss 
her houseboat, currently moored off the Thames in 
London, bought with the money from the PolyGram 
contract and her home base for the two years 
preceding her move to LA. “It’s like a floating log, 40 
feet long and 7 feet wide,” she says. “I did some 
remodeling with some friends from Amsterdam, cut 
‘out the bow and covered it with Plexiglas and put my 
bed under that. So | sleep under the stars! | think that’s 
romantic. The water, rivers, oceans—that's as close as 
Icome to a spiritual feeling. One of the greatest things 
about being on the water is the feeling of something 
stronger than you going up and down.” 

For now, though, she seems, if not exactly at home, 
at least lulled by LA’s odd convolution of surface 
grandeur pocked by poverty. Driving to MacArthur 
Park in her boyfriend’s beat-up black ‘68 Pontiac 
GTO, she misses a turn and winds up in the middle of 
downtown LA's “sidewalk hotels,” where the 
homeless, mostly black, are crashed out along the 
pavement against dilapidated welfare hotels and 
mission soup kitchens. “It's really dramatic,” says 
Shocked with a glance out her car window. “They've 
managed to isolate the homeless people to keep them 
out of sight. No one goes there and they don’t go 
anywhere, We wouldn’t even have gone past them, 
but we missed Rampart turning off the freeway.” & 
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Midwest Slaying Them Home 
Negativland’s ‘House Arrest’ 


Jarmusch from page 71 


Jim met Screamin’ Jay Hawkins before he wrote the 
part of the night clerk for him. He used “I Put A Spell 
On You” in “Stranger Than Paradise.’ At the time 
Screamin’ Jay was living ina trailer in New Jersey. The 
film helped him make a comeback, especially in Eu- 
rope, where he has always been held in high esteem 
for being the most flamboyant R&B singer ever. “He's 
a wild man for real. His flamboyance is repressed in 
the film. | had to keep him down, because | didn’t 
want any one character to be so much more out of 
style than the others, which was a little perplexing to 
him. He said to me at one point, ‘Jim, | don’t under- 
stand, It’s like you ordered a nuclear device and now 
you instruct it not to explode.’ ” 


Jim’s mix of nonprofessional actors—John Lurie from 
the Lounge Lizards in “Stranger Than Paradise,” Lurie 
and Tom Waits in “Down By Law,” and Joe Strummer 
and Screamin’ Jay Hawkins in “Mystery Train"’—with 
professionals gives his films their naive, almost home- 
movie effect. “I hate actors whom you can see 
through their method or performance,’ he says. He'd 
like to be more like Cassevettes and let things boil. 
Cassavettes films are about love and how it goes 
wrong and then goes right for a moment. Or about 
how men and women are different and why their rela- 
tionships never quite work out. It’s not important to 
Cassavettes whether the shots cut together perfectly. A 
lot of his films are shot with a hand-held camera. 
Nothing is forced or manipulated. Jim admits he 
doesn’t have the courage to just let it happen the way 
Cassavettes did. “I'm not that kind of shoot-from-the- 
hip director. My aesthetic might be a little too man- 
nered for that to work.” 


Some actors Jim would like to direct: Lee Marvin, 
Gloria Graham, Billie Holliday, Samuel Becket, Angie 
Dickinson, Linton Queezie Johnson, and the amphet- 
amine-crazed cab driver who just drove him back 
from the airport. 


Jim would recast “‘The Wild One,” with Marlon 
Brando and Brigitte Bardot: Brando rides into a town 
on the French Riviera where Bardot's working in her 


“father’s restaurant, The bikers are Americans, but all 


the people in the town speak French. When someone 
asks Brando, “What are you rebelling against?” and 
Brando replies, “What do you got?” they have to get 
out their phrase books to understand what he said. 


Jim wants to change Guns N’ Roses’ name to Cocks N’ 
Pussies. 


Motorcycles that have influenced Jim: the Vincent 
and AJS from Britain, the Indian from America, and the 
Moto-Guzzi California, with the big 1000cc engine. 


Jim’s movies should be shown in theaters with big 
screens and stars on the ceiling that move. Drive-ins 
would be perfect if drive-ins showed genreless films 
instead of “Attack of the Crab Monsters.’ Jim's films 
probably wouldn’t hold the attention of most drive-in 
crowds, unless it was a drive-in with a doorman who 
looked like Robert Mitchum and wouldn't let you in if 
you weren't driving the right car. “BMW, get the fuck 
outta here. Mercedes, get lost. ‘62 Pontiac, rust all 
over, you're cool. “66 Caddy with the rebuilt en- 
gine’’—while Jim was driving back from Memphis, a 
$10 piece of radiator hose split and the antifreeze 
leaked out, burning up the engine—“come right in.'@ 


Ice from page from page 38 


The prospect of a fairly defined group such as an 
Asian cartel or outlaw bikers gaining control of ice 
then raises the larger specter of drug wars in the streets 
between the suppliers of ice and South America 
based cocaine cartels. Hawaii may have been a sim- 
ple test market. 

“| might live to regret these words,”’ says Kingsbury, 
“but I can’t see that it’s going to become a large prob- 
lem here. The crack folks just won't let ‘em in. It’s too 
competitive. Unless we start getting more big busts 
like they just got down in LA, which drives the price of 
cocaine up. Now coke sells for $15,000 a kilo; if the 
price went up to $25,000 aki, meth could replace itas, 
the next cheap street high.” 


ice and was running through the Bayview- 

Hunter's Point area ripping his clothes off and 
screaming about how he'd found God. Angel sent out 
a crisis team to protect the man, who by then was ap- 
parently deep in dialogue with Him, In addition to 
making the user feel very, very BIG, Angel says, ice 
can also inspire persistent, elaborate and even spiritu- 
al delusions. 

Dr. Alex Stalcup, medical director at the Haight 
Ashbury free clinic, has dealt with a half-dozen per- 
sons lapsed into ice psychosis. “I was just talking to 
‘one guy who was on ice and had a gate somewhere in 
his apartment that was open and was letting in de- 
mons from the Fourth Dimension—whatever that is— 
and he couldn't close it.” 

“If the patients don’t have any convulsions or ap- 
parent brain damage,” continues Dr. Stalcup, “then 
we treat them with psychiatric care, like we would 
treat acute schizophrenia.” According to Stalcup, a 
first-time ice user runs some risk of bringing on a psy- 
chotic episode, but it is almost certain to happen after 
five or six hits. 

The effects are similar to those that come with PCP, 
an elephant tranquilizer that is illegally made and is 
popular with Latino youths in southern California. The 
difference is that ice psychosis doesn’t appear to bring 
‘on the same baseless rage and insensitivity to pain. On. 
ice, you're ensconced in paranoid delusions, but 
you're also awake and acting somewhat rationally to- 
ward those delusions. You feel pain. You recognize 
faces. 


ethamphetamine is already the most potent 
M form of speed, but ice is chemically different 

from meth. And quantitatively more vicious. 
Dr. Howard McKinney, Jr., a pharmacist with the Poi- 
son Control Center at San Francisco General Hospital, 
says that ice is a freebase form of methamphetamine, 
exactly as crack is a freebase form of cocaine hydro- 
chloride. By separating the “free”—or isolated— 
methamphetamine molecule from its salt, the melting 
point is lowered enough to burn at temperatures 
achievable in a simple straight pipe, somewhere 
around 100 degrees. 

Butice literally turns into a different molecule, con- 
verting to only one of methamphetamine’ two possi- 
ble isomers, D meth (as opposed to L meth). Powdered 
methadrine, by contrast, is a 50/50 mix of the two. 

D meth is an uncanny “central” stimulant, meaning 
that it hits the brain very hard and leaves you hyper- 
alert for hours, but hasno”peripheral’’effects, such as 
sweating, shakes or high blood pressure. While 
Hayner is sure that ice is a D meth, both he and 
McKinney think that there must be another chemical 
involved to bring on the peripheral effects. They sug- 


l ast month, one of Angel's clients scored some 


gest that the final step in producing ice must be to rinse 
or wash the large meth crystals with an added chemi- 
cal. But they don’t know what the rinse solution is. 
The chemists in Asia may be the only ones who know 
the recipe right now. 

Ice’s real threat comes because no drug that you 
can eat, smoke, snort or shoot does as many bad 
things to your body as speed. Victims of methamphe- 
tamine toxic psychosis run a temperature as high as 
106 degrees, at which point brain functions decay. 
The blood pressure skyrockets and the overstimula- 
tion of the heart brings on arrhythmia and a possible 
heart attack. Speed has been known to bring on sei- 
zures similar to those suffered by epileptics. Contin- 
ued abuse of meth brings on vasculitis, an 
inflammation of the arterial system that causes organ 
damage, and fosters arterial aneurisms which burst 
and cause strokes. 


Last month, one of Angel’s 
clients scored some ice and 
was running through the 
Bayview-Hunter’s Point area 
ripping his clothes off and 
screaming about how he’d 
found God. 


Ruth Kimball, a counselor at the Westside Metha- 
done Clinic in San Francisco, says some of her clients 
are already switching and then freakin’ out. 

“We have one woman client who came in on it 
really scared. She smoked it in a joint. It put her out all. 
day—18 hours or more. Then she was in the crash and 
it was jittery and paranoid. She's been around. She’s a 
pro—she knows when she’s got the DTs or not. Now 
she said the ice was given to her very cheap, and was 
toldit would take the edge off that crack. So they 
smoked it instead.’ 

Veteran abusers are scared by their reaction to ice, 
and word is getting around. Junkies are reporting their 
distaste for it in San Francisco's methadone lines and 
substance abuse clinics. Dealers, moreover, can hard- 
ly afford to be known as the Man who passes toxic 
chemicals and turns people instantly psychotic, 
Someone is bound to turn on them and report it to a 
counselor or to the police, 

Angel is afraid, however, that while ice fizzles with 
the hardcore users it might attract the same 16- to 20- 
year-old kids who are catching a cheap, destructive 
high off crack. No one could possibly like PCP, either, 
but it’s still big in LA gangs. Two youth gangs run in his 
area—the Bayview-Hunter’s Point Gang and the Sun- 
nydale Swamp Dogs. 

“Ain't nobody lookin’ out for them,” he laments. 
“They'll get into it.”” 

“Those of us who were around in the late 60s re- 
member that speed kills,” said Larry Forsberg, a coun- 
selor at the Bayview-Hunter’s Point clinic. “And it 
kills faster than any other drug, Ice will just kill faster 
yet.” 


he white, too-hip nouveau boho crowd in 
T Haight-Ashbury—another bunch of folks who 


like to feel they can buy into whatever form of 


self-oppression is on the upswing out in the barrios— 
are at least up to their ankles in ice. In the Haight, ice’s 
expensive allure has yet to be tarnished by first-hand 
rumors of bad trips, psychosis or leather restraints. 
‘Smoking ice may serve to satiate their curiosity about 
smoking crack, which the majority of white, middle- 
class hipsters have never tried. Speed, moreover, ri- 
vals psychedelics and pot as the most popular illegal 
drug there. 

Getting medicated at a bar called Casa Loma, on 
the edge of the Fillmore section of San Francisco, | was 
surprised to learn that ice has become something of a 
buzz amongst even the young bikers and black- 
boots/spray-painted-jackets crowd. On a Friday night 
in October, around a packed bar, everyone knew 
what ice was. But more importantly, three of the 15. 
people | talked to said one of their friends had tried 
ice. 

“| think most of the people here are into X [ecstasy] 
and pot,” yelled a young local named David, straining 
over a pounding James Brown single. “But I do have a 
friend who scores ice in the Hays Projects, right down 
there on Haight and Webster. It’s pretty cheap, too— 
the same as crack.” 

“1 got a friend who can get some,” said one sharp 
biker. “He's in a bar just a few blocks away. I'll be 
right back.” 


ecause ice is smokable, it is benefiting from 
B the success of crack. AIDS, meanwhile chased 

people away from shooting drugs intrave- 
nously. Smoking drugs is the popular option, especial- 
ly since inhaling smoke is absolutely the fastest and 
most powerful way to feel the rush. 

‘Smokable forms of drugs have become a marketing 
ploy. And while ice is the latest, it may not be the last. 
Drugs such as heroin and PCP, which can come in 
powdered forms, can be recrystallized into a rock just 
like meth can. Crack might become the model for an 
entire wave of smokable rock, perhaps a new one ev- 
ery year. If a freebase process can be worked out that 
lowers the melting point to where the stuff will burn in 
a regular pipe, you got a new compound with un- 
known effects in the lungs and brain. You also might 
have a new addiction and a new epidemic. 

Near MacArthur Station of the Bay Area Rapid Tran- 
sit system in Oakland, locals and homeless people 
who camp there under the tangled overpasses say that 
you can buy anything you want. Pot, crack and prosti- 
tutes are available 24 hours a day. Ice, too, has ap- 
peared, and its toxic effects have left their mark. 

“Ice? What you want with that shit?’ asked a tall, 
hyperactive prostitute nicknamed Ma. 

“You tried it?” | asked too loudly as she hurried me 
past a trio of police squad cars making a bust at a 
boarded-up gas station. 

“Yeah, | tried it. That shit is naaaasssty! NASTY! | 
can get it for you, too.” 

Before | could speak she stopped on the sidewalk 
right in front of a church. It was Sunday noon and peo- 
ple with bibles tucked in next to their suits and dresses 
poured out around us. | was wearing a leather jacket 
and a had a camera bulging under one arm. Ma was 
only wearing a not-quite-long-enough sweater and 
beads in her hair. And | mean that was all. She 
grabbed my shoulder. 

“But it ain't like I'm happy gettin’ it for you, baby. 
Lookee here. I'm jus’ regular prostitute and I like to get 
crazy and get off and feel good. That ice shit made me 
feel like | was either gon’ die or take someone else off. 
Hear me? Fuck that ice shit. You stick to that coke. You 
smoke yourself some weed. You'll feel muuuch 
better.” 6 
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COLLEGE RADIO 


TOP 30 


Most-played albums on college 
1. RED HoT EHILTBEBPERS: Mothers Mik, 
EMI 
2. CAMPER VAN BEETHOVEN, Key Lime Pie, 
Virgin 
3. HOODOO GURUS, Magnum Cum Louder, 
RCA 
4, POGUES, Peace and Love, Island 
5. BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE, Megastop Phoenix, 
Columbia 
6. THE B-52'S, Cosmic Thing, Reprise 
7, STONE ROSES, Stone Roses, Silvertone- 
RCA 
8. SUGARCUBES, “Regina” (12"), Elektra 
9. VARIOUS ARTISTS, The Bridge: A Tribute To 
Neil, Epic 
40. THE CURE, Disintegration, Elektra 
11. POP WILL EAT ITSELF, This is the Day..., 
RCA 
12, THE THE, Mind Bomb, Epic 
18, PIXIES, Dooiitie, 4AD-Elektra 
14, SOUNDGARDEN, Louder Than Love, A&M 
45. THE FALL, Seminal Live, Beggars Banquet- 
RCA 
16, BAD BRAINS, Quickness, Caroline 
17. OCEAN BLUE, Ocean Blue, Sire-Reprise 
18. TOAD THE WET SPROCKET, Bread and 
Circus, Abe's-Columbia 
19, ZIGGY MARLEY AND THE MELODY 
MAKERS, One Bright Day, Virgin 
20. LOVE AND ROCKETS, Love And Rockets, 
RCA 
21, FETCHIN BONES, Monster, Capitol 
22, SHELLEYANN ORPHAN, Century Flower, 
Columbia 
23, EXENE CERVENKA, Old Wives' Tales, 
Rhino. 
24, SQUEEZE, Frank, A&M 
25. FUZZTONES, in Heat, Beggars Banquet- 
RCA 
26. ROLLING STONES, Stee/ Wheels, Rolling 
Stones-Columbia 
27. FUGAZI, “Margin Walker" (12"), Dischord 
28. PUBLIC IMAGE LIMITED, 9, Virgin 
29. PRIMITIVES, “Sick Of It” (12"), RCA 
30. CLOSE LOBSTERS, Headache Rhetoric, 


Enigm: 
Clnpiled by Cys New Music Report. For sample 
copy, write: 
CMJ, 830 Willis Avenue, Albertson, NY 11507. 
Phone (516) 248-9600. 


AIDS from page 89 


have gained FDA approval. Studies of gp160-based 
vaccines failed to prevent infection in chimpanzees, 
but NIAID and MicroGeneSys hope that Lane's trial of 
more than 100 people, which has been underway for 
two years, will yield better results. 

Lane says that, by varying doses given to volunteers, 
he has been able to recreate immune responses to the 
envelope nearly as strong as those in actual infection. 
His strong results answer the concerns of some that 
recombinant vaccines do not make as strong an im- 
mune response as killed or attenuated virus vaccines. 
“1 think I can elicit an immune response to the enve- 
lope better with this than with a killed vaccine,” Lane 
says. 

Lane's trial, which has been going on for over two 
years, began with 100 uninfected gay men who had at 
the least a three-month history of no “high-risk behav- 
ior,” says Lane, and has now expanded to include un- 
infected heterosexuals. But there is no way yet to 
determine its effectiveness. None of the vaccine re- 
cipients have yet gone on to be infected, and, if any 
do, it will take 10 years or more to proclaim them 
“immune.” 

Critics believe that, since high levels of antibodies 
to GP160 do not prevent AIDS, and since some of 
those antibodies probably enhance infection, NIAID’s 
approach will prove to be at best not helpful, and at 
worst harmful. Even if it works, they wonder why 
NIAID has chosen such a narrow focus, excluding ev- 
ery other option even after envelope vaccines failed to 
produce immunity in chimpanzees. 

“well, that’s a good question,” responds Lane. 
“That's a very good question. Envelope seemed like 
the logical first choice to me. Because it’s the outer 
part of the virus, it was a good first candidate. | would 
be delighted to have a p24 trial going on at the same 
time.” Like p17—Goldstein’s focus—levels of p24 
antibodies decline shortly before AIDS develops. “It’s 
just a matter of what one can pull off logistically. You 
know, we have the envelope. We're anxious to see 
what we get, and then look at other things as well.”” 

‘After about three years of study and analysis, Lane 
expects to report his results on immune response by 
early next summer. If every trial is done as rigorously, 
each step of this hit-and-miss process will take three 
years. If NIAID continues to look at only one portion 
of HIV ata time, the process of finding the right combi- 
nation could continue for decades. 


hen Gibbs and Salk announced early this year 
W that they made their chimps immune and their 

sick ARC patients better with a killed virus 
vaccine, NIAID chose to ignore it. In journal articles 
about vaccine development, Salk is still rarely men- 
tioned, if at all, and then only along with vague refer- 
ences to the “intrinsic dangers” of the killed virus 
approach. The most elaborate explanation of the res- 
ervations about the killed virus vaccines found in a 
review of 70 articles published since 1986 was the 
warning that “there is always the possibility that it 
could revert to virulence,” made in June 1988 by 
NIAID’s director, Dr. Anthony Fauci, and Dr. Peter 
Fischinger, of the US Public Health Service. 

“My understanding is the reason [Salk] couldn't get 
FDA approval is that-he's using the killed virus,” says 
Sacramento corporate lobbyist Rosemary Griffin, who 
like many is apparently unaware that Salk had never 
applied. Two of Griffin's clients, Becton Dickinson 
and the Chiron Corporation (which developed the ge- 
netically-engineered hepatitis B vaccine), are, like 
NIAID and Bristol Myers, working on subunit, envel- 


oped-based HIV vaccines. Griffin, like many scien- 
tists, appears to be confusing two different kinds of 
vaccines—live and killed. 

In killed virus vaccines, she says, “the statistics will 
show that there will be some people who will get sick. 
With childhood vaccines, for example, you know that 
with X number of kids you give this to, X number of 
kids are going to get sick, not many but a few.” Child- 
hood antiviral vaccines—mumps, measles, rubella 
and the oral polio vaccine, which is now far more 
widely used than Salk’s polio vaccine—are all live, 
not killed virus vaccines. 

When asked if there was a predictable number of 
people who get sick from killed virus vaccines, the 
FDA's Dr. Woodcock said, “I think that’s a pretty 
well-known number. The Centers for Disease Control 
ICDC] should be able to give you the accurate 
numbers.” 

But the CDC, which keeps records of all reported 
illness and adverse drug reactions in the country, 
doesn’t have a problem with Salk’s approach. “I am 
not too concerned about a killed virus vaccine,’ says 
Dr. Bob Snyder, Public Health Adviser in the CDC's 
Division of Immunization in Atlanta. “If it was a live 
virus, | would be more concerned.’ 

If there is no real risk in a killed virus vaccine, why 
the campaign against it? “It’s just a way of thinking 
that certain scientists who have never dealt with killed 
virus have,” says Salk associate Abrahamson. “It 
seems more like a belief system that’s not based on 
anything. Recombinant technology is what they learn 
in school now. It’s sort of the popular vocabulary. 

“I'm sure that it is the way of the future, someday 
when we know everything about everything, but what 
Dr. Salk is doing is looking at how nature does things. 
You know, the virus is something that’s present in na- 
ture. You don’t have to start from scratch to make it.” 

“My sense,” says Goldstein, “is that, because 
there’s too much invested, both financially and in 
terms of the politics of this area, in the envelope, 
they’re not willing to abandon it. But it’s very interest- 
ing to see that a lot of the envelope groups are getting 
very nervous. So are the companies that are support- 
ing their research.” 


Even researchers who think NIAID's approach is 
wrong believe that it is important to investigate for the 
sake of science. What they criticize is what they per- 
ceive as NIAID’s closemindedness—its refusal to en- 
gage in open debate or to investigate anything other 
than envelope-based vaccines, whether a traditional 
killed virus approach like Salk’s, or a recombinant ap- 
proach using a protein from the virus core instead of 
from the envelope, like Goldstein's. 

“Major discoveries have come when scientists 
have been allowed the freedom to explore novel ap- 
proaches,” Goldstein says. “But a very unhealthy 
closed-mindset has developed, in the AIDS field par- 
ticularly. A combination of the politics of AIDS and 
the finances of AIDS and the glory that will go to who- 
ever's first has really brought a very closed, party-line 
approach to vaccine development.” 


As NIAID’s millions, so hard-won by AIDS activists, 
lobbyists and supportive Congress members, pour 
into its one, doubtful approach to a vaccine for AIDS, 
every step marked with a flurry of press releases, Jonas 
Salk and his independent team in California are care- 
fully and quietly collecting their data. 

“You can’t have science by government decree,” 
Goldstein says. “The herd mentality that exists in sci- 
ence now is not necessarily going to bring results. @ 


Hoffman from page 34 


“1 also wanted to say ‘thank you’ to these people 
who work so hard to put the show on and never get 
any credit. | thought it would be nice to put them in 
the spotlight for once.” 

The book does a masterful job of describing the 
rock’n’roll elephant from all sides. The bus driver, the 
pyrotechnician, the promoter, the stage carpenter, 
the guitar technician, the wardrobe designer—and 
dozens of other professionals you never would have 
thought of—all share frank and humorous insights. 
When all the interviews were done, Hoffman took 
note of some positive trends in the business. “Sobri- 
ety and taking care of business have become very im- 
portant,”” he says. “If you’re dealing with a 
multi-zillion-dollar tour, the last thing in the world 
you want to find is your sound man high backstage. 

“It was also surprising how many of them have 
good educations. Most people don't know, for exam- 
ple, that the pyrotechnician who does the explosives 
for the Judas Priest and Metallica shows—who has a 
mohawk and tattoos all over him—has a degree from 
MIT in engineering and is an accomplished 
physicist.” 

Like most people who lived through the early days 
of rock'n'roll, Elliot Hoffman sighs, shakes his head 
and beams at the mere mention of it. It’s a combina- 
tion of sadness and joy; those days are over, but at 
least he had them. 

Thinking back on rock’n‘roll thenand now, Hoff- 
man says, “It was a very different business then. The 
stars weren’t so successful, so unattainable. The gigs 
weren't so lucrative. The whole business was much 
more of a cooperative business. Like at Woodstock, 
even the stage manager was a hero. He even figured 
prominently in the movie. Then there were people 
like Chip Munk, who became a hero just because he 
was climbing the rigging. 

“Everybody involved in putting the show on used 
to be like one big family. Everybody was part of the 
scene. That family is invisible now; you don’t know 
them anymore. The only ones you know are the ones 
who walk out onstage. 

“There are really two rock'n'rolls now,” he says. 
“There's the one that’s out there doing its latest hits 
and selling out huge stadiums. And then there's the 
other rock'n'roll that’s much more like the historical 
rock that I'm talking about, where people have to find 
a friend who will run the sound for them because they 
can't afford to hire a sound guy. That whole other 
world is still there. It’s no money, no success, but it’s 
alive. The smaller bands are still pumping out good 
music and writing creatively, it's just that they have to 
sell so many records these days in order to get any- 
where. It’s not that rock’n’roll is less creative, it’s that 
the gap between the two rock'n’rolls is so big.” 

Elliot Hoffman is bursting with stories he’s not al- 
lowed to tell. “That's the problem with being a law- 
yer,” he says. "You're not allowed to talk about you 
clients the way managers and agents can.” He does 
tell one about Dizzy Gillespie, though. 

“1 got a call from Lorraine, Dizzy's wife, and she 
says, ‘Is Dizzy in the nuthouse?’ She says, ‘I think they 
put Dizzy in the nuthouse.’ I said, ‘Lorraine, what are 
you talking about?’ She said, ‘Well, | got a bill from 
the nuthouse, so | figured they finally put him away.’ | 
said, ‘Describe the bill to me, Lorraine.’ She says 
“Well, on the top it says you are unrecouped $2,600, 
Elektra Asylum....""" 

Elliot Hoffman laughs, “She wasn’t kidding.” 
Note: For a copy of Backstage Pass, call 1-800-292- 
1400 or send $19.95 to: B.P.l., Box 745-S, Belle 
Mead, Nj 08502. s 


DIAL SPIN 1-900-234-SPIN 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC 
IN THIS ISSUE OF SPIN 


Sample the music inside this issue of SPIN. By calling 
1-900-234-SPIN you'll have the opportunity to preview 
58 exciting records featured in this month's magazine. 
HEAVY ROTATION—Hear SPIN editors’ personal fa- 
vorite albums chosen for this issue of SPIN. 
COLLEGE RADIO TOP 30—Listen to college radios top 
charting records as compiled by the College Music 
Journal (CM]) featured in this issue. 

SPINS—Preview the most important and exciting rec- 
ords SPIN editors chose to review in this issue. 

HOT SPIN—Preview selections from two outstanding 
records of the week selected by SPIN staff. 


Simple, easy-to-use instructions 


+ Use a touch-tone telephone and dial 1-900-234-SPIN. 
+ You will be asked to enter: 1, 2, 3 or 4 to choose the category of your choice. 
1. Heavy Rotation 
2. College Top 30 
3. SPINS 
4. Hot SPIN 
+ Now you will be asked to select the number of the album of your choice to 
preview. 
+ Use the handy numbers next to the album name in SPIN Magazine. Alter you 
make your choice, you will hear selected cuts from the album, 
+ To hear another album in the same category, press 1 
+ To move to another category to hear a different album press 2, and you will be 
returned to the main menu for another selection. 
+ You may make as many choices and listen to as many albums as you choose, 
+ Your telephone bill wll be charged 75 cents per minute. 
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Israel from page 81 


“Yes,"" he says. ‘Yes. Yes. Of course. Last night | 
almost wet my pants, this is how terrified | was. The 
Molotov was thrown at us from a dark, deserted 
house. | was with a few of my soldiers and | decided 
we would break in. | went in first, | always go first. | 
sort of trust myself more than anyone else. | opened 
the door with the barrel of my rifle. The beating of my 
heart sounded like the fire of a machine gun. The 
darkness was so thick it was like something you could 
touch. Iknew that any second now there could bea 
burst of fire. So | opened the door thinking, ‘Where 
are these fanatics gonna get me. Are they going to 
blow my head off or what?’ Then | thought about my 
mother. Usually you also think about your girlfriend, 
that is, if you have one. But | just broke up with mine, 
so | was only thinking about my mother and how she 
would feel if something happened to me. Two friends 
of mine were killed recently. One stepped on a mine 
and only his legs were found. This time, I'm thinking, 
it could be me. So while | open the door I’m talking to 
my mother. Telling her she should learn to live with it 
even though | know it would never be easy for her.” 

As it turned out there was nobody in the house, 
whoever threw that Molotov managed to escape, and 
Elbaz was able to breathe again. Elbaz’s younger 
brother is also in the army. Life can not be easy for a 
mother with two sons fighting the Intifada. “We were 
brought up to be humanitarian,” Elbaz told me in his. 
quiet, soothing voice. “My mother is a wonderful 
person and from her | learned love for nature, for ani- 
mals and people, too.” 

“if you are such a caring human being, how can 
you do this kind of work,” | asked. “How can you 
take the austerity and the killing?” 

“| have never killed anyone,” he said. “I only in- 
jured a guy once when | had to hit him with my night- 
stick. But how do | do it? | don’t know, but boy, it’s not 
easy. You have to put all your feelings aside and just 
do your job. Someone has to do it, so it might as well 
be me—because | think | can handle it better than 
others who might be less calm, My mother says peo- 
ple like me are the only hope for the Intifada not to 
degenerate completely.” 

This last hope of the Intifada looked younger than 
he really was. His hair was cut very short and the first 
thing he was going to do when he got out of the army 
is pierce his ear so he can wear one small earring. He 
loved hiking andspending time with his close friends. 
He used to have a girlfriend, which really made his 
military service nicer. 

“What do | really, really like to do?” he repeated 
my question. “Oh, I'm wild about cars, girls drive me 
crazy, and boy do | love to be home—away from this 
mess.” 

‘We got out of the jeep on a street corner. “You bet- 
ter stand with your back to the wall," Mayo and Elbaz 
told me. “You know, just to decrease the possibilities. 
If you face the street with your back to the wall it 
leaves them with only one way to get you and that's 
from up there.” They point to the roofs, to the sky. The 
sky is so blue here. From where we are standing | can 
see the beach and the darker blue of the water. 

Yesterday, not far from the water, they found the 
mutilated body of a man lying on the sidewalk. They 
stopped their jeep, got out and moved it away. The 
man was totally maimed and disfigured. He was in 
his early 50s, fully dressed and decent looking. 

“Before they killed him somebody cut off his fin- 
gers and then knocked him down with an ax,” said 
Mayo. “His stomach was all cut open. It wasn'ta very 
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“We have to thank the Israelis for the fact that we have running water and 


electricity. We don’t need your electricity. We would rather go to bed early 
but be free.” —Rashed A-Shawa, the late mayor of Gaza 


pleasant sight.” 

“| didn’t feel nothing when | saw the body,” Elbaz 
said simply. “I used to feel. | used to feel even pain. | 
used to be shocked, but that’s what the army does to 
you—you lose your sensitivity. To me, the dead man 
was just another dead man, and | had to go on and 
take care of the body, do what I have to do and move 
‘on. You can’t afford to do too much thinking.” 

Taking care of the body means that someone must 
notify the Palestinian family that the head of the fam- 
ily was murdered by the local “Shock Committee.” 
Assassinated for suspicion of collaborating with the 
Israeli authorities. 

The Shock and Popular Committees are relatively 
new phenomena, another by-product of the Intifada. 
The Intifada’s leaders figured out that in order to 
maintain the uprising, they have to keep their Pales- 
tinian brothers and sisters very disciplined. A trade 
strike should be a full trade strike. A go-slow strike 
should be a real going slow. When the leadership de- 
cides the workers will not go to work in Israel, they 
expect full obedience. Even if the strike is scheduled 
to go for an unlimited period of time and families 
might starve to death, strike-breakers are severely 
punished and at times executed. 

This sort of inter-Arab violence is on the rise. The 
killing of those who are thought to be informers is vi- 
cious and without mercy. At least 67 Palestinians 
have been slain by fellow Arabs since 1987. No trials 
and not much interrogation. Collaborator is an ugly 
word for Palestinians. They have no use for those who 
betray them in exchange for money or other privi- 


leges from the Israeli occupation authorities. Israeli 
officials, for their part, publicize the Palestinians’ 
brutal crimes against themselves in the world media 
in order to divert attention from their own military at- 
tempts to suppress the uprising. 

The Shock and Popular Committees are known for 
their quick action. Errors have been made. Killings 
are committed and then later admitted to be 
“mistakes.” 

The heads of the committees are usually wanted by 
the Israelis and are always on the run. After days of 
hectic negotiations, | was able to obtain a confiden- 
tial meeting with members of a Popular Committee 
who are in hiding. Even Israelis who meet with the 
PLO are not eager to meet with Committee members, 
whose mission it is to keep the momentum of the up- 
rising going at all cost, no matter how many of their 
own brothers and sisters they have to sacrifice. 

Iwas driven to an out-of-the-way small village by a 
young Palestinian whose light hair and green eyes are 
a blessing in these occupied territories. He drove a 
rented car with Israeli plates. The Israeli_ patrols assu- 
med, because of his light complexion, that the driver 
was one of them. For the Palestinians, on the other 
hand, the rented Israeli car implied that the driver was 
either a foreign correspondent or an Israeli agent. 
While driving through Palestinian sections he 
wrapped a kaffiyah (the traditional Arab headdress) 
around the wheel and puts a tape of Arab music in the 
tape deck. With this music blasting and the conspicu- 
ous kaffiyah, we were more or less safe from the rocks 
that would otherwise have been thrown at us by the 


Palestinians. Luckily, because the driver knew this 
area by heart, he was prepared for every Israeli road- 
block. Quickly putting the kaffiyah away, he replaced 
the Arab music with the Israeli radio station. 

| looked at him, thinking this couldn’t work. But 
sure enough, the Israeli soldiers just waved him 
through each of the different check points without 
making him wait on long lines for the routine 
inspections. 

One time, the distance between the Israeli road- 
block and the Palestinian ambush was too short. He 
had no time to switch the music on and don the kaf- 
fiyah before getting to the Palestinian quarters. Imme- 
diately a rock was thrown at us, smashing the whole 
rear of the car. My guide was enraged. “Look!” he 
shouted, “look what my own people did to me. | 
can't believe it. It never happened to me before.” 

| told him that he should be glad to know how 
quick and thorough his comrades really are. Covered 
with pieces of tiny broken glass, we stopped the car, 
right next to a few Israeli soldiers. The officer tried to 
calm us down. “Nothing happened,” he said, “just 
goon.” 

Finally, we arrived at the secret location—a small 
house ona little hill. There was a big garden around 
the house, surrounded with grapevines and trees. The 
committee members were sitting inside the house— 
five dark-haired men, drinking black Turkish coffee 
and conversing quietly. 

‘We were not invited inside. We waited a while be- 
fore the leader of the Committee came out to see us. 
After six months imprisonment without trial, he had 
just gotten out two days before. Though he was a 
short man by all standards, he gave the impression of 
being tall—very tall. Since he was just released from 
jail, he was the only one in the house who was not on 
the military wanted list. The rest of the men here are 
1g away, he explained to me slowly, looking at 
me carefully, checking me out and at the same time 
checking my reaction to what he had just revealed to. 
me—that | was under one roof with five wanted Pal- 
estinians. Could they trust me? 

| understood why they were suspicious. | could 
have been an informer. | could have been anyone. | 
was going to talk to them about things that might very 
easily incriminate them, and they didn’t want these 
tapes of mine to end up with the Israeli Secret Service. 
Even though | was not going to get in touch with the 
guys from that agency, | felt very ambivalent about 
being there. 

“By the way, I'm sure you know that you never 
stood a chance if you came here alone,” he said, as if 
tomake iteven harder on me. “You would have never 
made it to see me, Our Shabab (the Palestinian 
youngsters) would have liquidated you in no time.” 

He gave me that sideways glance again, checking 
my response. 

“But I'm a journalist,” | said. 


“Yes, of course," he said. “| know that, but we 
don’t check minor details before we get rid of people, 
you know. Later we could always say sorry, it was a 
mistake. You know, another mistake of the Intifada.” 

Now we were all sitting in a big green room and 
another round of coffee was being served. 

“How far do you think you should go to enforce 
the rules of the Intifada on every Palestinian?” was the 
first thing | asked. And | could tell that they didn’t like 
my question, 

“The way we see it, the committees are not to en- 
force the Intifada, but to serve it,” one answered. 
“Their job is to protect neighborhoods, refugee 
‘camps and villages from the enemy. The enemy is the 
army, or its local informers. We have people in every 
locality and every village, and they are on guard, 
They have certain signals between them, like whis- 
tling or flicking a light, and if the army is about to 
break into the village, they will make sure everyone 
knows about it. Our strike forces attack army units. 
We realize, of course, that we will never be able to 
win over a military force like Israel, but we are not 
looking for a military gain. In fact, much of what we 
do is to get our point across to people outside Gaza— 
in the United States. Every one of us and of the people 
who work for us, we all have the realization that we 
could get killed, and it is you Israelis who gave us thi: 
gift to be able to make the ultimate sacrifice.” 

By ultimate sacrifice they mean the ability to kill 
and to get killed without second thoughts, all for the 
cause. They kill the local informer as easily as the 
young Israeli soldier who is here to get them. The last 
informer here was killed gracefully, I'm told. No tor- 
turing, nota painful death. It was at night, it was dark, 
he was walking down the street when one shot blew 
his head off. 

“His family lives nearby, and then we have to face 
the orphans and the widow every day. But they un- 
derstand that we can’t afford to have collaborators 
because we can't afford to lose this war.’ 

“We don't intend to lose. They are willing to stay in 
this country and die in it.” 

“Likewise,” I said. 

“This is why," they said, “we are all gonna die 
here, that's all there is to it.” 

| left the little house on the hill with a terrible 
headache. It felt good not to have become another 
mistake of the Intifada and | appreciated it, but | had 
just had the rare chance to take a close look at the ex- 
treme side of the enemy. The enemy was my own 
people, but the enemy was also these people who 
hate everything that is not totally Palestinian. We are 
all doomed. We are all going to die fighting for one 
more inch, for one more milestone. 

I was born in Israel 32 years ago, and when | was 
10 my country grew bigger in one week aé a result of 
one short war—one sweet victory. Some victories are 
too painful to live with. rs 
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Enchanting. . . Bewitching 
Ethereal... . Alluring 


itp. 


Dynamic and captivating new 
music featuring singer and 
songwriter Donnette Thayer 
(formerly of Game Theory), 
produced and co-written by 
Steve Kilbey (The Church). 
eoececoccccce 


Give Your Ears 
AJamaican 


Enjoy the sunny and sexy sounds of 
authentic Jamaican folk music on 
Pop’n’Mento, the debut album by 
The Jolly Boys, whose delightful 
mento music is the roots of reggae 
and ska. Produced on location in 
Port Antonio, Jamaica by Jules 
Shear, it's a quick trip to the 
islands you can enjoy in your own 
home. 

Call the First Warning Hotline: 212-431-6644 


for music, news, contests and more. 
Both available on LP, CD and cassette 


‘594 Broadway «Suite 1202 
Now York, NY 10012 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GROW WITH SPIN CLASSIFIEDS, 
Classified ads cost $3.75 per word, one 
time. Display Classifieds cost $145 per 
column inch, one time (column width 2") 
For more details call: Classifieds, (212) 
633-8200 or write: SPIN Classifieds, 6 W. 
18th St, New York, NY 10011. 


FREE PROMOTIONAL ALBUMS, 
C.D.s, concert tickets, stereos, etc. In- 
formation: Barry Publications, 477 82nd 
Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 


BUSINESS/LEGAL REPRESENTA- 
TION. Highly prestigious law firm seeks 
talented rock acts. Nation-wide service. 
Contact: Michael Pescatore, Esq. 201- 
623-6663. 


AUTOS FOR SALE 


IS IT TRUE. ... JEEPS FOR $44 
through the Government? Call for facts. 1- 
312-742-1142 Ext. 4455 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


HOWLING WIND: CONTEMPO- 
rary music, record reviews and more! 12 
issues—$10.00. 6202 North 6th #43, 
Phoenix, AZ 85016. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARNINGS UNLIMITED! MAIL OUR 
burglar alarm advertisements from home! 
RBM Merchandising, Box 59314-SP, Cl 
cago, Ilinois 60659. 


MAKE MONEY photographing beautiful 
Booklet $4. JJP_ENTER- 
P.O. Box 14334, Clearwate 


START A CAREER IN ACTING AND 
MODELING. Complete. Guaranteed. 

Send $5.00. BBC Inc., Box Mel- 
bourne, 


SCREEN-PRIN 
ited profits. Complete kit $3: 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send to Horus 
Enterprises, Box 11559, Norfolk, VA 
23517 


WORK NOW! ASSEMBLE PROD- 
ucts at home. Great money, many jobs 
available. (408) 395-1996 ext. 32. 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! AS- 
semble products at home. Call for info. 
504-641-8003 Ext. 2566. 


CLOTHING 


CONCERT SHORTS! BOXER 
shorts with a pocket in the front, bottle 
included! Send $17.00 to: NEW RAGE, 
P.O. Box 444, Duarte, CA 91009-0444, 
Include size. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TIE-DYES! 
Bright permanent professional dyes. 
Complete instructions. Send SASE for 
catalog or $20.50 for beginners dye kit. 
Grateful Dyes—Pirate Records, 4664 S. 
Yosemite St., Englewood, CO 80111, ph. 
(308) 721-6032 


INCOGNITO® MAIL ORDER. Men's & 
women's rock related clothing, jewelry, 
hats, T-shirts, skate-gear, reggae and 
sunglasses. Catalog $2.00 redeemable. 
(813) 548-2980. INCOGNITO®, P.O. 
Box 1286, Dept. S, Royal Oak, MI 48067 


CLOTHING & FOOTWEAR FOR MU- 
sicians!! Big Color Catalog 
Sales Company, Dept. E, 

Street, Minneapolis, MN 5540: 


COLLECTIBLES 


MEMORABILIA TRADE NETWORK, 
listing trading collectors. Send $2.00 for 
information to Video Crazy, Box 127, 
Stn. F, Dept. S, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada R2L 245, 


RARE BEATLE VIDEOS 
ED SULLIVAN SHOWS, CONCERTS, 
Movies, Etc. FREE Catalog & discount 
coupon, SASE.—BEATLE VIDEOS, 
Box 330, Unionville, NY 10988 


ROCKIN’ ROBIN GIANT COLLECT- 
able poster, memorabilia, i 
catalogue now availab! 
(cash, check or stamps) to: Rockin’ Rob- 
in- 1657S. Wooster St., LA, CA 90035. 


RULED BY ROCK. AUTHENTIC 
Haight-Ashbury commune into polyfidel- 
Utopia, Macintosh computers. and 
ion for rock music seeks kindred 


spirits, Free illustrated handbook. Ker- 
ista, 547-S Frederick, San Francisco, 
CA 94117. 


FINANCIAL 


NEED CREDIT? WE'LL GIVE YOU A 
{$5000 credit card regardless of credit his- 
tory, bankruptcy or credit problems! 98% 
guaranteed acceptance. No bank deposit 
required. No credit check. Free details. 
304-776-5671 Ext. FC. 


GIFTS 


1990 CONDOM CALENDAR AND 
Coloring Book featuring 15 hilarious car- 
toons to remember your dates by. Mail 
check or money order for $9.95. plus 
$1.50, + H. to Ground Level Produ 
tions, Box 118, Darien, CT 06820. 
shirts also available, send $1.00 for 
catalog. 


GUATEMALAN TEXTILES, JEWEL- 
ry and accessories from around the 
world. Send $1.00 for catalog. TARA- 
MOSCO, 1614 Landquist, Encinitas, CA 
92024. 


HOME VIDEO 


PITT BULL TERRIER ON VIDEO. 
Visit Pitt Bull show and breeder. VHS 1 
hour $25 shipped. Jerry Broz, 4007 Loch 
Lane, San Leandro, CA 94578. 


RECORD STORE CHOICES—MAIL- 
ORDER PRICES. Original artist/labels. 
Guaranteed lowest priced CD's, tapes, 
LP's. 2 for 1 w/coupon—20 coupons/ca- 
talog for $5. Send $5 to: C. Vecchio, 
5423 Gainsborough Dr., Fairfax, VA 
22032. Federal Music Distributor (703) 
764-0882. 


2 FOR 1—ANY ALBUM, CASSETTE, 
CD Noclub tojoin, Anderson's 
1-800-333- 8480. Details 24 hrs. 


BEATLES VIDEOS. RARE VIDEOS 
of Beatle Concerts, TV shows, etc. Send 
SASE for free catalog. Moretti Video, 
RD 4, Box 4352, E. Stroudsburg, PA 
18301. 


ON VIDEO! DEREK JARMAN'S LAST 
of England, Kenneth Anger, Andy War- 
hol, William Burroughs and others. For 
free catalog, write Mystic Fire Video, 
P.O, Box 9323, Dept. SP-2. South Burl- 
ington, VT 05403 or call 1-800-727- 
8433. 


MUSICIANS 


SINGERS! PRO BACKGROUND 
‘TRACKS! 10,000+ songs minus lead 
vocalist. Catalog $2.00. Singing Source, 
22530 Platina, Suite G, Valencia, CA 
91355-2247. 1-800-262-Hits 


POSTERS/PHOTOS 


JIMI HENDRIX, BY NONA HATAY. 
New Color Catalog $5.00. Photo-Art for 
the serious collector. C.S.E. Box 182, 
Montague, MA 01351. (413) 259-1609. 


$1 EXCLUSIVE CONCERT PHO- 
TOSI! World's largest selection, over 
10,000 beautiful color photos. Every 
group from the 60's to 90's. Giant cata- 
log, color sample—$1. Front Row Pho- 
tos, Box 484, N. Nesconset, NY 11767. 


RECORDS, TAP! 


cDS 


VINYL VENDORS CATALOGUE. 
with over 15,000 collectable & rare al- 
bums, 12" eps, 7” 45s & CDs available 
for $3.00. CD only catalogue (mostly 
Promo CDs) available for fifty cents. VI- 
NYL VENDORS, 1800 S. Robertson 
Blvd. #279, LA, CA 90035. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, CDS, 
Posters, Videos, Memorabilia. Catalog 
$1.00, SPINDIZZY, Dept. J, Box 20708, 
Milwaukee, WI 53220-0708. 


AMAZING FREE MAIL ORDER CA- 
talog of Cassette-Only Releases by Top 
Bands! Rock, Reggae, Dub, Avant 
Garde. Be Surprised! ROIR, 611 Broad- 
suite 411 S NYC, NY 10012. 


$200.00 WORTH OF FREE LP’S, CD'S. 
and cassettes with our catalog of unusual 
LP's. Send $3.00 to: Bird Music, P.O. 
Box 1376, Maryville, TN 37802-1376. 


4AD-ish—GLOOM—GOTH CATA- 
Free! Rare independent re- 
Projekt-S, P.O. Box 1591, 
Garden Grove, CA 92642-1591 


OBSCURE AND ALTERNATIVE 
compact discs. $1.00 for quarterly cata- 
log. Off the Record, 6136 El Cajon Bivd., 
San Diego, CA 92115. 


FREE C.D, CATALOGUE, PLUS 
L.Ps, $2.50 or less. Barry Publishing, 
477 82nd Street, Brooklyn, NY 11209. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITER'S DEMO SERVICE 
—Your original songs performed and re- 
corded to specifications for $89.00 per 
song—Amazing Results! The Rhythm 
Lab, Richmond, Virginia. Call (804) 26: 
0578 for a free information package. 


PURELY AKADEMIC 


gre rants 

PLUS. 100s, me 
oat ia sn 
arenas nce 
Sepa 


‘wr ce a 


Suppor wots pace is 
(Cha Mult otros 
Sikeroon Bick T-St 
'S1 95, Sweats 
$2295 Speci SHUM 
0 $2 sping. Sond 
heck or money of 
Vato o Mars, PO Box 
156, Lowry, MO 06 


ROCK'N'ROLL 
WATCH 
Great gift. Gold 
platedcase with 

genuine 
leather 

" B band. Send 
only $39.95 to 
Bayshore En- 
terprises, Box 
80187,Dept W2 
Phoenix,AZ 85060. 
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GEAR FUTURE 


‘T-SHIRTS FROM ENGLAND AND ELSEWHERE 


UD (WarTour, Joshua Tee, 
Desir, EurTou, Ral, Boy, 
Pride, FeCl, INKS (UK 
Tour), Yung Ones, Cure (kis, 
Bor), more—S15.99, ALSO. 
Smiths, REM, New Orde, Bob Mare, Depeche Mode, Sex 
Pistols, Sting, Midnight Oi, Pink Floyd, Sousa, Ersure, 
Sugars, 10,000 Mesias, Pet Shop Boys, Michele 
‘Shocked, Simple Minds, Replowemens, Andy Worl, TC, 
Bohs, Guns W' Roses, Pil, Bes, Rick ley B52 Vo 
lent Femmes, Robyn Hick, Pogues, Bete, The Gull, 
Deod Milkmen, Fishbone, Bryon Ferry, Echo/Bunnyen, Joy 
Divison, Metalic, Misfits, Ramones, Velvet Underground, 
Indigo Girls, Martin Lutter King, Neon Mondelo, Jock 
Nicholson, John Hiott, T. Rex, more—$14.99 
1990 CALENDARS: U2, INXS, Morisey, Car, Bowi, Som 
Fox, Feter Gobel, Aho, Genes, Pink Floyd—S875. ALL 
PRICES INCLUDE SHIPPING! Cotlog—S1. 50—Oflil Mer- 
‘hondise 100 of Tshirts, posers, buttons, LPS. BURN: 
(NG AIRLINES (SP, BOX 7305, W TRENTON, HU 08628. 
WSAIMC: 1-409-587-7087, 


of Audio Research 


+ Stereo, Amplifier, Mixer, $299 


Phono, AM-FM Tuner 
+ 4-Track Cassette Deck 
+ 2-Track Stereo Cassette Deck 
+ High-Quality Two-Way Speakers 

icrophones, Headphones Included 

+ Dual Cassette Decks 
Midi-Audio System And DJ Console Al In 
One Unit 


Quantities art timited and subject to 


‘customer satistaction guarantee. 


CAREERS IN 

o. 5 —_. 
mune ant wideo 
BUSINESS 


Enter the exciting and lucrative 
world of the entertainment industry! 
Learn the business and the technical 
aspects of music & video production 
from top professionais! An 18 month 
degree program. Check choice of 
schoal location below, 


ong —| |i 


04 FE, 8 wa 


1-800-434-2800 | 


Costes Choon] Priagh [] Priadelpne 
YES, | would like information 
‘about your Programs! 


Wane YRWS GRAD 
DDR 

oY THE 7 
FaONE 


The Art Institutes 


| SINCLAIR HOME RECORDING Suc 


ORDER BY PHONE: 


io ror sale. UPS ground shipment 
standard. Sipping and handing $20 Texas estes a Bx e-day 


1-800-765-9200 


aut tel ee 
Arcs, 1122 ta Av. 2065, an haus, C4 005 


Tshirts 
Posters, 
CDs 


Stickers: 


Ng gre 
[ THUNDERPISSY "| 


(585 N High Sr-CouMeus, of az 
a ee 


Collectibles Music Videos 
AL Coton -cppied to pres 


Different Movie & 
Movie Star Posters 


Movie Poster Shop 
Devt sr 


#9, 600-21 Street NE Calgary Abeta, Canada 
‘Tee ave Tor vaosasorsa0 


ORIGINAL 

DOC MARTENS 

FROM ENGLAND 

BOOTS—6 —_ hole 

greasy, blk or brown: 

$85 © 8 hole, black or 

oxblood-$85 10 hole, 

bblack or oxblood-580 # SHOES steel toe gib: 
on, bl or red-$75 ® stee! toe stitch gibson, bile 
oF red.-$75 #3 hole greasy stitch gibson, blk or 
brown-$70 @ 3 hole suede stitch gibson, blk 
conly:$70 @ 4 hole gibson, oxblood or greasy 
black or brown.$70 DM wingtip, greasy blk or 
brown oF brown suede-$85 @ DM sandal, black 
cor brown-$70 DM buckle shoe, black ot brown, 
analine-$75 @ SIZES 3111 # Prices include ship- 
ping: add $2 for COD. Call 301-961-6262 for COD 
tor send check or MO to DMS, suite 107, 1140 18th 
St., Washington, DC 20096. DC residents add 
sales tax, Please allow up to 21 days for 
delivery. 


JIM MORRISON MUG SHOT POSTER! 
On 12/10/67 Jim Morrison was arrested onstage 
during a show for announcing that he was maced 

ie ace by pli baci Decause he was 
kissing a coed! Each is 18 X 24, $8.95 plus 2.00 
‘S&H or 3 @ $24 99 includes postage, Send 
‘cash, check or M.0. to: Michael Wattron, 
0: Box 712 highland Park 60039 


Everybody & Their Dop Word Concert Tour 90" 
The Official T-Shirt G 
To End All 
Concert T-Shirts 
Wear this shit any 
cancer anyhere! 
Full Color Art on 
Black or White Garment 
T-Shirts $12.95, Long 
‘Sleeve T's $15.95, Sweats $19.95 Plus $2,00 
‘Shipping Specity Size (M.LXL.XXL), Style, Color 
$1.00 fr Catalog - apple o purchase 
Send Gheck or Money Orer to 


Yipes! Productions™ 
P.O. Box 2371 

Austin, Texas 78768-2371 
Deal Inquires Welcome 01989 


Te Shirts by (el Kesiey 


S175. 50 sho 


bourne, FLO, 
(aor 95. 5s 


SKIN YARD “Hallow 


More day osis fron 


We stock hundreds more underground and hac 
Trani, video, books 

‘more! Store us! Huge matt order c 

and updates FREE wit orders, 

Si. Send ordars 1: 


d | TOXIC SHOCK 
BOX 43787, TUCSON, AZ 85733 
602-325-8382 


‘rank coon whe 
Vane 
$1395 ppd 
—Specty MALL 
os, CA 95240 
‘lo 4 woes dawory 


Tonks! Over 
sae Coven 
125000 + $200 


ing. Send to 
Cool Runnin’, 
BOE Dr A Mel 


BLACK 
meer & 2 od 
ine 
e 
rome 


Fusion 6 
see! c 
8 
D 
E 
F 
D Perr 


3 90001 ss pe 8H 
{mou OT wt ens a 


eomor toy iy tay ome 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL 1-800-477-; 7770 


ie ag awed 
SContiedtcinom ours my tn none ston 


UT HWS 5 = 70 «eo 


ENO $2 FOR CATAL, 


Tourists. 


LOS ANGELES RECORDING WORKSHOP 
Intensive Hands-on Training in four 
24-track Recording Studios. Housin, 
Available, Send for Catala: 
Soundsheet. 12268. $ Ventura Boule- 


vard, Studio 
City, CA 91604. }Os mans 
(818) 763-7400. [RECORDING 
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V4and alone at home ona! 
morning, going downstairs to 
answer the door, and finding Keith” 
Richards in a frayed black overcoat 
clutching a bottle of Jim Beam and 
rasping all the lyrics to Country 
Honk? | won't. 
As rock'n'roll evolved, so did the 
rock stars’ responses to their fans. 
In the 70s, Boston fans received a 
notice informing them that if they 
did not respond within ten days, 
they would be billed for five copies 
of the band’s latest album, postage 
and handling included. Fans of U2 
who write in to the band for 
autographs receive copies of the 
1988 Democratic Party Platform, as 
well as direct-mail solicitations 
from Greenpeace and the Friends 
of Animals. 
While responses to fan mail may 
have become ritual, fan letters 
themselves always retain the 
particular flavor of their authors 
and the performers to whom they 
are addressed--as can be seen 
from the selections from over 30 
years of collected fan mail 
| reprinted here. 


} W4 


Your tind, 
it Julian U John Lennon 
Aerosmith ‘enon c/o Yoko Ono—The Dakota 
aad New York, NY 


The Beatles 


Ape Records 
London, England 
j October 1, 1971 
" a | Dear Joh “i 
a # , Paul, George ang Ringo, 
ia 
‘written to 
ret har moving on ee tut ite hasbeen 
use Mam can’ find a place to ne (oe 


Oscar) 3, 1977 PERSONAL—No one open this except 


Dear ‘Aerosmith, Penson 
jis letter, because I sure 
| nope You ge fo ou t's cal ouside 


April 4, 1974 


{he hotel. I'l bet the hotel Dear John, 


Iam 15 years old and I really 
relate toa lot of the stuff you say 


tei about peace and love, and how women 
body. While | can’ Noe pi 5 

rant ove you everything else. When are like black people because no 
you, | will give You every ar—you are next. | 

vend \ are finished, Steve TY!  oay, While | one appreciates what's inside them 


‘ant to love you all over You! 


and they're always getting 
won't go all the way. 


all th nd screwed. I think that things like 

will feet just like 1 die, At you look really cute peace and love are good to talk 

{don't know your nam ake you feel like about and do, and that there isn't 

‘on the album cre before—only we can’t have enough of them around—especially 
mal sete ‘same goes for everyone else love. 

actual sex- 


the band, including your AgeMts ag enna: 
if your agent isn't there, You 


think about love, and how good it 
about the other stuff. would feel if we did it together 

Some of the places we could do it 
are: the floor, my bed, the floor in 
my parents' room, my parents! bed, 
the attic, the table in my parents! 
room with me bent over it, outside, 
7-11, matinee at the movie theater, 
in the garage, on the lawn of my old 


Yours truly, 


Madonna Louise Ciccone 


iz boyfriend Kevin, in Kevin's bed 
we Kat 11,1970 when he is not home 
peccemarra Apes I know that you already have a 
OK, wife, Yoko, and that it might be 
oan kas OO hard to get away from her because 


she watches you all the time like a 
hawk. Here's what you should do: 
Tell Yoko that you are going to the 
store to get some milk and bread 
Then take the number 77 bus to 
Rosedale. Get off on the corner of 
11th Street and Pine Avenue near 
the big ugly house where Kevin 
lives. Then walk down 11th Street 
until you see the sign ''John 
Lennon'' which I put up on the lawn 
so you will know where my house is. 
If my mother takes the sign down, 
I'11 never speak to her again. 

By the way, also bring your guitar 


of their carefree 
‘Thursday night & 


sfiewasn'tmy JOP for you. As the result 


ion. 
‘Thave one quest! ww the proud owne? 


that you can sing some of your 
rs, Lam no os ee 3 

SO ees instruments, along DICK songs to me and I'll sing some of 
anon four thiok strings that ™! mine to you, which are better than 


the songs that Yoko sings which 
aren't really songs at all—just 
screaming like anyone could do 


cordially, 
‘Mr. Lee Atwater 


Your admirer, 


Suzi Vega 


pleasant aroma ale smoking moree 
you, but for bie around you. And 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


FOR GIFT-DELIVERY OF ABSOLUT® VODKA\ 


PRODUCT OF SWEDEN, 40ND Sip VOL (80 AND 100-PROOE N/NEUTRAL SPIRITS, ©1988 CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD. ing Nd 


ee at YHERE'PROHISITED BY LAW) CALL 1-800-CHEER-UP 


a ee a ee Mi 


